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What Determines Good 
Vault Equipment? 


Protection? 
Beauty? 
Price? 


20,000 Lbs. of 
Guaranteed Protection 


—recently installed in the City Treas- 


YES 


All of these— 


urer’s Office in Los Angeles, Cal., by 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., Los Angeles 
agent for The National Safe & Lock Co. 


OU can buy beautiful-looking vault 

equipment that does not cost as much 
as National must charge, but nowhere 
else can you get the combination of 
PROTECTION, BEAUTY and PRICE 
that National offers. 


National is the only manufacturer offering 
a five-year GUARANTEE that their vault 
doors will resist any form of burglarious 
attack. National has spent 45 years study- 
ing vault design and perfecting vault doors 
to combine BEAUTY and PROTECTION 


to the highest degree. And National 
pioneered the furnishing of distinctive vault 
equipment embodying all the features of the 
designs of the most eminent bank vault 
engineers without the usual prohibitive 
cost. National’s large volume and modern 
production made it possible. 


Before considering any changes in your 
present vault equipment, be sure to see our 
40-page booklet describing modern instal- 
lations and facts about vault construction 
which every banker should know. 


The coupon below will bring it to you— 
without obligation. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—45 years ago. 


General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 
Works—East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: We want, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation concerning: 
Send 40-Page Booklet 
| © Bank Vault Doors 
| 0 Daylight Robbery 
0 Vault Linings 
| © Grille Partitions 


0 Vault Systematizers 

O Fireproof Vault Doors 

0 Mirrored Partitions 

Chests [ Vault Lockers 
Paneled Ceilings 

OC Fireproof Safes 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


Chicago Office 
Tower Bidg. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Somebody Else, Not Me 
Sirs: 

Will you please supply me with the 
names and addresses of some employment 
agencies who specialize in the supplying of 
men for the banking and financial field. 
Thanking you in advance for your trouble, 


I am, 
J. 
St. Louis 


Forward the Light Brigade 
Sirs: 

I feel obliged to attempt to help a Little 
Rock cashier who put an interest problem 
up to you and was printed on page 5 of 
your May, 1923, number under the title 
“The Light That Failed.” 

1 am sure that this banker can get an 
answer to this and many another interest 
question from a table called “‘Monthly 
Payments, Periodical Installments, Com- 
pound Interest,” published by the Times- 
Mirror Press, Los Angeles. 

This table was constructed by Mr. Bruce 
Crawford Bailey, a civil engineer in Los 
Angeles, and I have had an autographed 
copy for a number of years. It has been a 
big help to me in answering a number of 
complex problems that are sometimes 
asked of a man in a bank and I believe that 
the Little Rock man will appreciate your 
forwarding this letter to him. I feel sure 
that it will tell him just exactly what he 
wants to know. 

A. J. Linn, Comptroller 
Federal-American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


What Are We Offered? 


Sirs: 

We wish to open a current account, which 
may not be large cne, with a reliable bank 
in New York to help us to credit and cash 
checks for business done by us in the States. 

Will ycu please recommend us such a 
banking house. ‘Till date, we had our ac- 
counts with the.......... Corporation of 
New York, but we have closed our account 
there when it was amalgamated with the 
aetna Bank of New York as they seemed 
not to care for small accounts. 

= shall greatly appreciate your early 
reply. 

& Company 
Bombay, India 


Britain Challenges 
Sirs: 

May I compliment you on an excellent 
May number. I let my lunch get cold 
reading it today. 

If Mr. Kniflin wants his challenge ac- 
cepted—*“Show me the bank man today 
who can add and I will show you a curi- 
osity”—(from Part I of “‘Banking Before 
the Civil War” by William H. Kniffin) I 
know one ready for the task and could, I 
am sure, find others. 

_In the old ‘change house days, competi- 
lions were the rage and with small-amount 
cheques, I think I used to touch 50 a 
minute, setting down for a short period. 
| suppose we used to do 1,200 an hour and 
cast (total) as well. 

| think I could manage in a day or two 
lo get back some of the casting speed— 
though now the only figures I add are on 
the debit side of my account. 

BankK MAN 
London, England 


HERBERT SHRYER 


Batt 


N. V. FARRELL 


Eastern Representative 
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What Was That About a 
Mousetrap? 
Sirs: 

We are very well pleased to note the 
article (““Now Comes the ‘Iron Salesman’ ”’ 
by W. J. Irving) that appears on page 25 
of the June number of The Burroughs 
Clearing House but we are disappointed 
that it wasn’t our vending machine instead 
of some other manufacturer. 

It strikes me, though, that this is a 
rather peculiar time to publish this article 
as a new proposition as these machines have 
been on the market for about five years. 
The Stronghart Company with which we 
are now consolidated were the first people 
to get this machine out. 


Both the Bankers Thrift Corporation and 
the Stronghart Company have thousands 
of them in operation throughout the 


the same 


country. They have proven very success- 
ful as your article states. 
H. S. Goopman, President 
Bankers Thrift Corporation, Chicago 
Come On In 
Sirs: 

I have always enjoyed reading your 
magazine. The different articles are very 
good and interesting. However, I have 
never seen an article in any of the bankers’ 
magazines that gave the experience and 
feeling of a banker whose bank was taken 
over by the Department of Banking. 

Such an article may be interesting to 
many bankers, and possibly some of the 
bankers in the Middle West may experience 
incident. It contains mostly 
grief, with some comedy. 


, VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Bonds for 
MARKETABILITY and STABILITY 


HE upper chart at the right represents the 

condition of a state bank in Illinois as re- 
flected in a recent statement. The distribution of 
assets indicates that this institution has a well de- 
fined and —comparatively speaking—a creditable 
investment policy. There is one particular, how- 
ever, in which the bond reserve of this bank falls 
short of its maximum possibilities. Despite the 
liquidity which the bond reserve affords, it is not 
designed to provide adequate protection against 
the possibility of a period of declining price levels. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


A change in policy with reference to a portion 
of the bond reserve will provide this bank with 
all the protection it is reasonably likely to need 
against a less favorable market for long-term 
bonds. This change will go a long way toward 
eliminating the elements of risk involved in 
changing interest levels—a risk which even many 
experienced investors have been accustomed to 
look upon as unavoidable. 

This instance emphasizes the importance of 
competent counsel, even to the bank which knows 
it has a sufficiently large and liquid reserve of 
sound bonds. 


IMPROVED SITUATION: 


IN YOUR SITUATION, what qualities do you require 


The Problem of Your Bank 


The problems of each bank are individual. These problems 


can best be solved through a co-operative relationship besides safety, liquidity and income? orf How — 
between the commercial banker and a competent and =. provide yourself with protection against the posst- 
reliable investment house. The one knows—or can bility that you may have to liquidate a portion of your 
readily determine— what his bank needs; the other has bond holdings prior to maturity —and in an unfavor- 
an expert knowledge of bonds and knows how they can —@b/e market?... What types of bonds and what special 
most advantageously be combined to meet a given set of Structure in your account are logical as protective 
requirements. An interesting folder, Sound Investment measures against the particular forms of risk to 
Practice for the Commercial Bank,will be sent on request. which your bank is subject? 
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Finance 


The Fascists 


The Notable Advance of 
Italy's Economic Status 
Under the Dictatorship 


By Ray B. Westerfield 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


(Photographs by Internatianal Newsreel) 


ROBABLY the most outstanding figure in Europe in 
P the post-war era is Benito Mussolini. Since his seizure 

of the government in 1922, he and his black-shirted 
Fascists have wrought a remarkable transformation in the 
political, economic and social state of Italy. 

A proper presentation of the Fascist financial program 
and achievements would require lengthy dilation upon the 
antecedents of the regime. Certain pre-war facts and, still 
more, certain conditions of the war and early post-war 
periods, determined the problem faced in 1922. 

The World War left Italy in a deplorable state, in utter 
disorganization of her economic, social and political life, 
and from 1919 to 1922 there was a rapid drift toward chaos; 
the bolshevists were starting to sovietize Italy as they had 
Russia. In this hour of confusion, distress and national 
shame arose Mussolini, Napoleon-like, a master and leader 
of men, a soldier, a statesman, a genius at organization, a 
great manipulator of mass psychology. The dominant 
feature of his regime is his determined effort to unify and 
solidify the social, economic, political and religious life of 
the Italian people. In his six years of control he has wrought 
wonders in many ways in Italy. The story is most fas- 
cinating, but this article is limited to a brief sketch of its 
exemplifications in public finance. 

By way of introduction, as well as explanation of some 
features of his financial program, it may be noted that 
Mussolini’s economic and social efforts are permeated by 
his population policy. Mussolini wars against every factor 
that tends to reduce the birth rate and actively fosters the 
multiplication of his people. Some of these efforts affect 
his financial system; for instance (1) a tax is levied on 
bachelors and its proceeds redound to the Mothers and 
Maternity Relief Fund; (2) employment must be found for 
the 440,000 (less those emigrating) new recruits to labor 
each year, and to this end, among other measures, the 
government has launched a grand program of public works; 
(5) the services of the army, navy, air force, and militia, 
while they lessen the ranks of the unemployed, put a heavy 


item in the budget; (4) the need for more land to support 
the people accounts for the lavish expenditures on the 
African colonies; (5) the fact that 10,000,000 Italians have 
emigrated to foreign shores and now remit annually 
hundreds of millions of lire, as well as furnish a market for 
Italian products, patronize Italian ships, and buy Italian 
securities, makes the birth and emigration rates Of prime 
importance to the national finances, and (6) one device 
adopted to check urbanization is a monumental “back-to- 
the-farm’”? movement called ‘“‘bonifica integrale,’ which 
includes agricultural help of various kinds, as well as 
reclamation, irrigation, water research, rural industry, and 
road building. A total budget of 7.3 billion lire has been 
made for this program. 

A second feature of prime importance in Italian finance 
is the international balance of payments. The estimates 
made by the Italian government for the year 1925, taken 
for illustration, fix the chief income-producing items as 
follows (in millions of lire): 


Merchandise exported................ 
Emigrants’ remittances............... 


Tourists expenditures. 3,800 4,000 
And the chief outgo-causing items: 


Capital movement 2,447 to 2,507 
Interest and 40 450 
Miscellaneous. 1,740 


It will be observed that there is a heavy excess of 
merchandise imports over exports, and that Italy balances 
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this deficit largely by tourists’ expendi- 
tures, emigrants’ remittances, and 
borrowings. 

The excess of merchandise imports 
over exports, as estimated by McGuire 
for the war period, averaged 5,400 
millions of gold lire, which, together 
with about 250 million average net 
charge for commissions, profits, divi- 
dends and interest, amounted to 5,650 
millions. Against this, only 1,200 
millions on an average per year were 
paid —600 millions by emigrant remit- 
tances, 300 millions by tourists in 
Italy, 100 millions by shipping and 
related earnings. There remained an 
average annual deficit of 4,450 millions, 
which was covered by borrowing; of 
this the government borrowed the 
lion’s share, so that at the end of the 
war the aggregate public debt payable 
in foreign currencies was about 20 
billion gold lire, the new long-term 
public debt payable abroad in lire was 
700 million gold lire, and the private 
debt payable abroad was about two 
billion. 

In the post-war period adverse 
balances of international payments 
continued till 1923 when income 


equaled outgo and 1924 yielded a sur- 


plus. Herein was one aspect of the 
financial emergency that faced Musso- 
lini on his assumption of power in 1922. 
Evidently Italy could not continue 
indefinitely to cover her adverse bal- 
ances by foreign loans, and every item 
of income and outgo has received 
intense attention, with a view to in- 
crease the former and reduce the latter. 

In his effort to provision the Italian 
people and to reduce the adverse trade 
balance, Mussolini has pursued an 
aggressive agricultural policy; his 
effort to increase the output of grain 
has been called, after the Fascist 
manner, the “battle of grain,” and it 
includes various lines of attack. In 
the reclamation of some 5,000,000 
acres of now largely malarial swamp 
land, the government co-operates 


with private initiative by making 
direct contributions, by guaranteeing 
farm loans made by savings banks, 
and by organizing or recognizing co- 
operative farm owners’ associations 
which embark on these reclamations. 
Another phase of the agricultural 
program is to promote the exportation 
of the surplus products of the soil. 
The ambition of the newly created 
“National Institute for Promotion of 
Export Trade” is to widen the foreign 
market for the products of Italian 
farms, factories, shops and mines. 

In his struggle to effect a favorable 
balance of international payments, 
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figures, were as follows (in millions of 
lire): 


1922......5,067 1926...... 4,687 
2,852 6,790 
5,185 


The larger figure for 1928, and lower 
for 1927, was due in part to the revalu- 
ation of the lira and to the crop failure. 

As regards the invisible items in the 
international account, it may be said (1) 
that Mussolini is promoting the tourist 
business in every way possible —by 
improving the transportation service 
on the railroads, steamships, airplanes 


Mussolini would utilize to the 
fullest not alone Italy’s farm 
land but also her other re- 
sources; to cut her foreign fuel 
bill he has instituted a state- 
subsidized corporation to 
make a thorough search for 
petroleum in Italy, and he 
has promoted hydro-electric 
installations and the electrifi- 
cation of the railways and 
other utilities. The curtail- 
ment of imports isalso effected bya high 
protective tariff and by considerable 
propaganda urging Italian patriots to 
use Italian wines, automobiles, lignite 
coals, clothes and other products. It 
should be noted that it is extremely 
difficult for Italy to reduce her imports 
because 85 per cent of them consist of 
foodstuffs and raw materials — products 
quite necessary to feed her growing 
population and to effect the indus- 
trialization of the country. Obviously, 
the Fascist ambition should be not to 
reduce imports but to make exports 
crow faster than imports. The vig- 
orous efforts of the Fascists to reduce 
the adverse balance of trade have 
issued in results somewhat discourag- 
ing if one regards absolute amounts, 
for the excess of imports over exports, 
according to the revised Treasury 


Genoa, and (on the left) the cattle market in Tuscano, Italy 


and automobile, by effecting a central- 
ized nation-wide responsible organi- 
zation of “tourismo’’ interests, by 
better hotels and sanitation, by elimi- 
nating many of the petty grievances 
practiced on travelers by porters, 
guides and carriers, and finally by 
excavations, restoration and preserva- 
tion of the art treasures of Italy. 
Tourists’ expenditures in Italy promise 
to be an abiding national income, 
growing larger and larger. 


IN the other hand, the volume of emi- 
grant remittances seems likely to 
drop on account of the low quota of 
emigrants now allowed to the United 
States and the like tendency in other 
countries to restrict Italian immi- 
grants. Consequently, as the Italians 
now resident abroad become natural- 
ized and more distant in time and 
affections, the volume of remittances 
will likely decline. However, it must 
here be noted that Mussolini’s finan- 
cial program has in no small way been 
possible by tying up the 10,000,000 
Italians who live abroad with his 
flotations of loans in Italy and abroad 
and with his developments of exports 
and merchant shipping. 
Shipbuilding and operation seems a 
strange occupation for Italy for she 
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lacks iron, coal and oil. However, by 
a system of subsidies, begun in 1877 
and continuously employed, Italy has 
succeeded in creating no mean mer- 
chant marine. With the multiplex 
purpose of projecting foreign trade, 
reaching Italian emigrants abroad, 
furnishing employment, supporting her 
navy, dominating the Mediterranean, 
and adding another invisible item of 
income to the international account, 
Mussolini in 1924 reorganized the 
system of state support so as to include 
bounties, customs drawbacks, and tax 
exemptions, and has maintained Italy’s 
position in shipbuilding as second to 


in government ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads is so great that it 
almost impeaches the Fascist thesis 
that private initiative is more efficient 
than public initiative. 

In 1915 Italy had a public debt of 
18,696 million lire; in 1923 it reached 
95,544 million, but this five-fold 
increase in debt was matched by a 
five-fold increase in the price level, so 
that the debt in pre-war dollars was 
scarcely a larger burden in 1923 than 
in 1915. The Fascist revolution of 
October, 1922, inherited from former 
governments a budget (1921-22) show- 
ing a deficit of 15,760 million lire; 


An airview of Milan, its cathedral in the center, (right) Venice, looking toward the harbor 


Great Britain. He has developed the 
harbors of Genoa, Trieste and other 
ports, and started new ship lines and 
helped the old lines acquire more and 
better ships. 

Another public undertaking that has 
weighed heavily on the Treasury is the 
operation of the railroads. These were 
originally built and owned by the State 
but leased to private operators; in 1905 
the State took over their operation, but 
never succeeded in making revenues 
cover costs. During the war and post- 
war years these deficits reached prodig- 
ious and ever-increasing figures —for 
instance, 959 million lire in the fiscal 
year 1921-22 —and these deficits were 
not caused by improvements, new lines 
or additional equipment, for during 
this period the roads were depreciating 
in all regards. The service was deplor- 
able. Mussolini attacked this problem 
with his usual vigor, and by 1925 
deficits gave place to surpluses; the 
number of employees was cut 30 per 
cent; the cost of thefts, losses, damages 
and delays dropped from 110 million 
lire in 1921-22 to 9.7 million in 1925-26; 
the electrification of the roads has been 
extended; some excellent new lines 
have been built and equipped; the 
trains are run on time and the rolling 
stock improved. This achievement 


after eight months the new 
regime had reduced this deficit 
(1922-23) to 3,000 million; in 
1924 the deficit had fallen to 
418 million, and in 1925 it 
had been converted into a 
surplus of 417 million lire, and 
in 1926 a surplus of 2,268 
millions. This achievement 
was aided by the demobiliza- 
tion of war structures, but 
it was realized mainly through 
the reorganization of taxation, the 
improved economic circumstance of 
Italy, the strengthening of the organs 
of assessment and _ collection, the 
waging of war against unjust evasions, 
the reformation of the railways, 
rigorous economy in government man- 
agement, and the vigilant and tena- 
cious determination of the Finance 
Minister to restrict expenditure. The 
surpluses for 1927 and 1928 were not 
large, 435 million and 277 million lire, 
respectively. 

In all countries since the war, there 
is a tendency for governments to 
undertake new burdens, especially 
those to meet economic, intellectual 
and social needs. Italy could not 
avoid this tendency; in fact, with her 
these needs were far greater than in 
most of the other leading countries, 


Nine 


and the Fascist program has not 
stinted these requirements. This in- 
creased expenditure was paralleled by 
tax receipts which rose from 2,355 mil- 
lion gold lire in 1913-14 to 4,727 
million gold lire in 1926-27. 


N 1927 the Fascists funded the 

floating debt which at its height in 
1923 constituted 35,486 million lire out 
of 95,544 millions. This made the 
debt more manageable and lessened 
the dependence of the public credit on 
the speculative influences of the money 
market. The Fascists have also pur- 
sued a steady policy of debt redemp- 
tion, having reduced it from 95,544 
millions in 1923 to 86,446 in 1928. One 
novel method of debt reduction is the 
voluntary gift of government securi- 
ties by patriotic citizens to their be- 
loved Mussolini who burns them with 
pomp and ceremony on the altar of his 
country on the anniversary of his 
ascension to power. ‘The names of 
these contributors are enrolled in the 
“Grand Book of Thankfulness’” and 
published in the daily papers. Multi- 
plied millions of debt are thus cancelled 
each year. 


In company with nineteen others of 
the allied nations, Italy became deeply 
indebted to the United States for 
munitions, food and other supplies 
during the war. The total of this debt, 
including accrued and unpaid interest 
to June 15, 1925, was 2,042 million dol- 
lars. The United States Debt Funding 
Commission settled this debt, on the 
principle of Italy’s capacity to pay, 
by allowing payments through the 
next 62 years and charging interest at 
a graduated rate rising from 1! per 
cent to 2 per cent. The then present 
value of Italy’s obligation to the 
United States computed at 41% per 
cent basis showed that the United 
States threw off 76.4 per cent of the 
debt. The bargain which Italy struck 
with Great Britain was equally advan- 
tageous. It has been calculated that 


(Continued on page 50) 
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and soda water 


Cartoons from the newspaper advertising 
of the Seaboard National Bank 


Photoyraphs by Ewing Galloway 
and i. 


. Armstrong Roberts 


of New York 


angled Skeins Commerce 


The Increased Usefulness of the Banks in 


STORY told in trade circles 

concerns an old New England 

whaling captain who in his long 
voyages of three or four years to 
remote parts of the globe, whenever he 
touched port always asked anxiously 
for just one item of home news — what 
the weather was in the corn and hog 
belt of the Mississippi Valley. His 
reasoning was this: if the Mississippi 
Valley had good growing weather, a 
big crop of corn would be produced. If 
corn was plentiful and cheap, hogs 
would thrive. Many hogs meant 
much lard oil, and a large supply of 
lard oil would result in reduced demand 
and poor prices for sperm oil, and by 
bringing home sperm oil the captain 
made his living. His fortunes rose and 
fell according to the weather in the 
corn belt. 

So intricately interwoven is the 
commerce of the world that some 
seemingly entirely irrelevant occur- 
rence in one section—a change in the 
weather, even fickleness in tastes — 
may have a serious bearing on some 
entirely remote district. Many inci- 


dents may be cited, such as a rising 
demand in the Caribbean states for 


Solving the Intricacies of Foreign Trade 


A. L. White 


low-priced musical instruments from 
America. The people of these Latin- 
American republics have money now 
to spend on luxuries, because in Europe 
the French and other Europeans 
have developed a taste for cacao 
products which they are buying in 
large quantities from the Caribbean 
countries. Much of the money so 
earned by the Latin-Americans is being 
spent in the United States. 


HIS matter of commerce between 

nations is a whimsy thing, in its many 
ramifications something like a twisted 
skein of yarn. Should one pull at the 
wrong end, the skein becomes hope- 
lessly tangled, but when one takes hold 
of the right end the skein unwinds 
freely and naturally. So it is necessary 
for anyone who is attempting to enter 
foreign trade to know which end of the 
skein to take hold of, and such knowl- 
edge involves a broad understanding 
of peoples and the customs and habits 
of many nationalities. 


In the acquisition and dissemination 
of this knowledge, many of the metro- 
politan banks of the United States are 


today playing an important part. 
Their services in the maintenance and 
development of foreign business extend 
much further than merely to the 
establishment of credits, the financing 
of shipments, and the handling of 
shipping documents, such as is done by 
all banks for domestic shipments. 
Many of the big banks now maintain 
foreign trade departments’ which 
through world-wide contacts and com- 
munication keep posted on trends and 
developments in the various foreign 
countries, and are able to put their 
customers in the way of finding out 
answers to many of the puzzling 
questions that arise in dealing with 
nationalities whose customs are differ- 
ent from ours, and to give them ad- 
vice on the establishment of trade 
connections. 

One of the great advantages from 
the extension of the banking facilities 
of the United States to all parts of the 
world is the ease with which credit 
information can now be_ obtained. 
Through the wide connections of the 
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banks, credit information on any indi- 
vidual or concern can be ascertained 
from any part of the world almost as 
accurately and speedily as in the home 
market. Many manufacturers testify 
to the fact that on account of 
the thoroughness and carefulness of 
credit information from abroad, their 
credit risks in foreign countries have 
proved no greater 
than those in this 


nections. The Seaboard Bank re- 
cently received a request from a 
responsible flour milling company in 
the Middle West asking assistance in 
developing the market for its product 
in certain South American countries. 
The bank communicated with five of 
its correspondents in the South Ameri- 
can cities designated by the flour 
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Spanish agent. The export depart- 
ment of the bank took up the matter 
with a number of its clients who were 
manufacturers of machinery such as 
the Spanish concern wanted to handle, 
and eventually a very satisfactory 
arrangement was consummated be- 
tween an American machinery manu- 
facturer and the Spanish firm. 

The Paris cor- 


respondents of 


country. 
Correlating 
with this credit 
information, one 
of the important 
functions of the 
bank today is the 
assistance that it 
can render to its 
customers in find- 
ing foreign agents 
or representa- 
tives. Instances 
of service ren- 
dered by the 
Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of 
New York to 
some of its cus- 
tomers will illus- 


trate just how 
easily and_ effi- 
ciently large 


bank functions in 
this respect. The 
Seaboard Bank 
has been pub- 
lishing recently a 
series of adver- 


tisements under 


the Seaboard 
Bank, in the in- 
terest of a valued 
client, asked the 
New York bank’s 
assistance in pro- 
curing for them 
the names of rep- 
resentative firms 
exporting staves 
in New Orleans. 
The foreign trade 
department of 
the Seaboard 
Bank in New 
York wrote their 
banking connec- 
tions in New 
Orleans for sug- 
gestions. The 
New Orleans cor- 
respondent sent 
three names, 
which the Sea- 
board Bank sent 
on to Paris. 
Upon receiving 
advices from the 
Paris bank to the 


the caption, “A 
Bank Looks at 


Foreign Trade 
Trends.” One of 
these advertise- 


ments referred to 
the report of an 
American trade 
commissioner in 
Cairo who 
pointed out the 
possibilities for American soft drink 
manufacturers in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, which are dry. 


OON after the advertisement ap- 

peared, the bank received an in- 
quiry from an American manufacturer, 
asking to be put in touch with some 
agency or representative in one of 
these Mohammedan countries. The 
bank took up the matter with its 
connections abroad and soon received 
a list of reliable and likely agents who 
might handle the American manufac- 
turer’s bottled products. The Ameri- 
can manufacturer thereupon opened 
direct correspondence with some of the 
agents listed. 

Frequently inland firms avail them- 
selves of the services of the New York 
banks in order to make foreign con- 


effect that it 


milling company, pointing out the 
responsibility of its client and the 
product handled, and asking the cor- 
respondents to submit the names of 
responsible agents or representatives 
in their various localities who would 
be interested. Upon receipt of replies 
from its correspondents, the bank 
communicated the information to the 
flour milling company, which in turn 
wrote directly to the various proposed 
representatives. 

The banks also often receive in- 
quiries from abroad from agents who 
wish to handle American goods. Spain 
is coming quite to the fore in demand- 
ing goods of one type or another, and 
recently a responsible Spanish house 
communicated with one of the large 
New York banks in quest of American 
machinery firms who might desire a 


The harbor of San Sebastian—near the 
summer home of Spain’s royal family 


would like to 
make the connec- 
tionwithoneofthe 
firms listed, the Seaboard bank wrote 
to the American firm laying the propo- 
sition before it. Eventually the 
American firm chosen took up direct 
communication with the Paris bank 
and made a desirable connection. 

These are instances of direct bank 
service; through their ability to put 
their customers in touch with good 
reliable foreign agents the banks often 
render help which is more indirect and 
subtle. The importance of having the 
proper foreign agent is very great, 
particularly for the smaller manu- 
facturer whose foreign business is not 
large enough to justify his sending out 
anyone from his own organization to 
investigate the field. Many little 
superstitions and vagaries exist in 
various markets, the knowledge of 
which may make or mar a foreign 
business. 

Taking advantage of such little 
superstitions as the use of ‘“Fatima’s 
hand” as a protection against evil 
spirits may have a good effect on sales, 
as a manufacturer of farm implements 
learned in doing business in one of the 
eastern countries. A traveler for this 


(Continued on page 32) 
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During his banking experience in the San 
Luis Valley, Mr. Kavalec was cashier of the 
La Jara State Bank for eight years; cashier 
of the Wallace State Bank at Monte Vista 
for twelve years and vice-president of the 
Hooper State Bank at Hooper at the same 
time that he was cashier at Monte Vista. 


—The Editor. 


WENTY-NINE years ago when 

I first knew the San Luis Valley 

—a high altitude irrigated ter- 
ritory in southern Colorado about 160 
miles long and 60 miles wide —the pre- 
dominating crop was wheat. Year 
after year it was a bumpercrop. Many 
farmers even planted wheat into 
wheat stubble expecting to get bumper 
crops —and did. 

That is, they did while the soil was 
virgin. But after a while it began to 
wear out. Little was done by the 
farmers to remedy the condition, how- 
ever, and when the virgin fertility was 
exhausted, their prosperity became 
a myth. 

Today the San Luis valley leads 
Colorado in valuation per acre of many 
of its agricultural products and leads in 
other industries. It is in better finan- 
cial condition than any similar locality 
I know. This change has been due to 
the leadership of the bankers and the 
general co-operation of the business 
interests of the valley. However, it 
it was not effected all at once. 

It is an accepted fact that agricul- 
ture is the basic foundation of our 
economic progress. It is an industry 
of greater concern to general prosperity 
than any other. But farmers are a 
diffident people. Often they suffer 
adversities resulting from their own 


Lends Himself 


Looking Back on Many 
Years of Work With 
Farmers in Colorado 


By R. J. Kavalec 


Field Officer, First National Bank of Denver 


follies in their agricultural pur- 
suits before they can be made to 
understand what they should do, 
although, once convinced, they 
are the most loyal and co- 
operative of all classes of individ- 

uals. As a rule the average farmer 
does not understand nor study general 
economic conditions relating to his 
own welfare. 

The banker does and should study 
and understand general economic con- 
ditions. His responsibility, there- 
fore, is great. It is his duty at all 
times to keep up with constantly 
changing conditions, sense approach- 
ing trends, and be able to advise in- 
telligently in every way. He is able to 
shape the economic destiny of his 
community. To do so he must build 
up strong ties with the public by 
establishing confidence and good will. 
In a word, successful banking —in the 
rural districts, at least —ought to be 
more of a profession than a business. 


HEN it was seen that the farmers 

had put all their eggs in one basket 
and dropped the basket, and that 
little was being accomplished beyond 
trying to live on scrambled eggs, it 
was obvious that something had to 
be done. Many farmers were of the 
opinion that nothing could be profit- 
ably grown in that high altitude but 
wheat. So our bank, in co-operation 
with other business interests and a 
few representative farmers, began to 
investigate. We found that although 
ordinary field corn could not be raised 
in such a high altitude, the Mexican 
field pea would make an ideal rotating 
crop. Agriculture revived. The worn 


Mr. Kavalec 


out wheat farms were rapidly being 
restored to a high state of fertility by 
this new rotating method. 

Presently, however, arose the prob- 
lem of what to do with the immense 
forage crops. Again the banks led the 
investigation. An experiment by some 
of our extensive land owners and sheep 
raisers proved that Mexican field peas 
were as fattening as corn. All went 
well. In a few years the San Luis 
valley was recognized as one of the 
large feeding districts of the west. 

The pea-fed lamb became a _ very 
profitable industry for a number of 
years. In wartime when the price of 
lambs was soaring, a mysterious death 
loss appeared. Feeders lost lambs by 
the hundreds. An immediate appeal 
was made to state and government 
veterinarians for a solution of the 
mystery. Extensive experiments were 
conducted for some time, financed by 
the banks and business men, but the 
death loss mystery has never been 
solved definitely. It became apparent 
that another very profitable industry 
was slipping and the whole valley was 
suffering as a result. 

Once more the bankers and_ busil- 
ness men got busy. We commenced to 
finance the farmers for stock hogs 
instead of lambs. Again the valley 
prospered. Pea-fed pork from the 
San Luis valley commanded a premium 
all over the country. Thousands of 
hogs from neighboring states were 
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shipped into the valley to be fattened 
on our pea fields. Suddenly came 
another calamity. Somebody shipped 
in some diseased hogs and almost be- 
fore the farmers realized it, hog cholera 
raged in all parts of the valley. 

Again the banker was obliged to take 
the initiative. So we called a meeting 
of a few of the leading business men of 
Monte Vista to formulate a plan. We 
raised a subscription of about $1,500. 
Then we called in a group of repre- 
sentative farmers and feeders, told 
them what we had done, and what was 
necessary to be done to prevent a 
collapse of another important industry. 

That was the beginning of the 
Monte Vista Hog Growers Association 
to which practically all of the impor- 
tant farmers of the Monte Vista terri- 
tory and adjacent districts now belong. 
Bankers and business men have joined 
the association and pay the same dues 
as the farmers. 

Having organized, we immediately 
employed veterinarians and gave them 
authority to take measures to stamp 
out the disease. At first there was 
some opposition. It was hard on a 
farmer to take orders from a stranger 
who came to his own place saying, 
“Mr. Jones, your farm is infested with 
cholera; you must bury in lime or burn 
all dead animals, and clean up and 
disinfect your premises.” But in a 
short. time he began to realize that 
there was no alternative, and the hog 
industry was saved. 


THis unique organization has been 

functioning for about fifteen years. 
Every year, a two-or three-day fiesta 
is held at Monte Vista to celebrate the 
anniversary of the association. All 
business men and farmers alike ob- 
serve it. An auxiliary organization 
of boys from town and country has 
been formed known as the H. O. G’s, 
or the High Order of Grunts, which 
has the responsibility of arranging 
annual programs, etc. Elaborate prepa- 


rations are made annually for this 
event —usually a musical chorus and 
minstrel show with a number of dis- 
tinguished speakers from our state 
agricultural college. 

During recent years, the association 
has developed a _ valley-wide stock 
show equal in importance in many 
respects to that held in Denver. It 
is held at the same time as the fiesta. 
The first San Luis Valley stock show 
a number of years ago, was held in 
tents, but during the past five or six 
years the association has provided 
large exhibition quarters. In addition, 
there is a three-day educational pro- 
gram for which experts on animal 
husbandry, agronomy, home economics 
and all phases of agriculture are avail- 
able. The organization has proved 
beneficial to the city man and farmer 
alike and is vitally necessary to the 
development of the community. 

Another way in which we strength- 
ened our relationship with the farmer 
was in our advertising. For a long 
time we used many of the recognized 
agencies for advertising. However, 
most of them were too general and not 
especially adapted to the needs of an 
agricultural community. We believed 
that if we could produce advertising 
of our own that would benefit the 
farmer—and consequently the com- 
munity in general—we might obtain 
more satisfactory results. After a close 
study of the local situation, we decided 
that a few carefully worded sug- 
gestions would be both timely and 
constructive. So with our monthly 
cancelled vouchers we mailed out 
about a thousand pamphlets on soil 
fertility to a selected number of cus- 
tomers. The response was immediate 
and beyond all expectations. We 
followed this article with others 
similar in nature —crop diversification, 
planting of alfalfa, sweet clover, ete. 
I recall mailing out some ten or more 
testimonials on the planting of alfalfa 
—and some of our well 
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farmers informed me _ that alfalfa 
could not be grown successfully in our | 
part of the valley where sub-irrigation 
was practiced. But today, alfalfa is 
grown all over the valley. 

The results of these articles and 
this kind of advertising was excellent 
and the cost very nominal. Later we 
circulated almost all of the agricul- 
tural booklets issued by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. Usu- 
ally accompanying each one, went a 
letter calling attention to the impor- 
tance of the booklet. 

Needless to say, this effort soon 
established everlasting good will and 
confidence and we were recognized as 
the progressive bank of the commu- 
nity and the farmer’s friend. 


ROM a one-crop country of thirty 

years ago, the San Luis Valley today 
practices every form of diversified 
agriculture, including dairying, sheep 
raising, etc. Approximately 10,000 
carloads of potatoes are shipped from 
the valley annually. It is the largest 
potato growing district in the state. 
Dairy associations and cheese factories 
have been established. Head lettuce and 
mountain canning peas are now grown 
extensively. 

Practically all of these changes have 
been brought about by the co-operative 
efforts of the bankers and business men 
with the farmers. It is the tendency 
of many farmers to put all their eggs 
in one basket. If they make a killing 
in one crop, they double the acreage 
the next season. The result is over- 
production, the market slumps and the 
farmer is left holding the sack. That’s 
where the banker is again necessary. 
He has to learn to watch and warn 
constantly. 

The Monte Vista Commercial Club, 
the Rotary Club and other civic and 
business organizations make it a point 
to hold meetings with the farmers. 
They go out to some large consolidated 
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THE BURROUGHS 


They've learned how to. to say **No!"’ 
with a smile—and blame it on the 
committee 


By James H. Collins 


WO bank presidents lunched to- 
gether, and immediately com- 

" pared notes on one of the big 
international banking questions: 

“What are you doing about ex- 
penses?”’ 

They found that each was handing 
out something like a hundred dollars 
a day for donations, memberships, 
promotional advertising, schemes. 

“There must be some way to put a 
stop to this,” they said, on parting, and 
the advertising managers of two Los 
Angeles banks were directed to get 
together, and report on the possibility 
of doing something about it. 

I doubt if Los Angeles was any worse 
in this respect than other cities where 
banks are plentiful, and in strong 
competition, and handing out money 
through their innumerable vice- 
presidents. You can decide about your 
own town —here is what was going on 
in Los Angeles. 

Decent men and women solicited 
advertising and sold tickets for every 
kind of church, lodge, labor, trade, 
community, school and like affairs. 
Usually they had some connection 
with the bank —it would be a mighty 
small organization that couldn’t frame 
up some kind of connection with any 
bank in town! The first bank man 


solicited was afraid to say “No,” for 
fear of the other banks, or if he said it, 


the next bank man would say, ““Why, 
yes, of course —we’re glad to do this.” 

There were business schemes in- 
numerable — advertising on the screens 
of local motion picture theaters; upon 
the covers put on the shirts by the 
local laundry; in the special newspaper 
page devoted to the grand opening of 
the local drive-in market . . . you fill 
in the rest as your imagination may 
direct. 

Then, the memberships in this or- 
ganization and that—service clubs, 
community clubs, trade associations 
and all the other cliques of our at- 
present over-organized business life 

fill in, please. 

And the donations! So many willing 
workers engaged in so many worthy 
enterprises who had no tickets, no 
advertising, no schemes, and were easy 
to get rid of because all one had to do 
was give them money. 

Have you any Sweet Papas in your 
town working this way? 

Papa is a man of substance —in fact, 
his account means $100,000 to the 
Beneficent National Bank & Trust 
Company. Papa has a sub-deb daugh- 
ter, the idol of his eye. Daughter’s 
heart is wrapped up in social work. As 
Dad leaves his palatial mansion this 
morning, Daughter catches him around 
the neck, and says, “Sweet Papa, we 
need more money for red flannel petti- 


CRacketeers 


The Los Angeles 
Method of Fore- 
stalling Donations 
and Importunities 


for Advertising 
That Has No Merit 


coats for the Fourth Ward flappers —I 
think your bank might give us a 
hundred dollars —they gave that much 
to the Junior Matrons League.” 

Sweet Papa drops in at the bank, 
chats with his particular vice-president, 
and just before going says, “Oh, yes, 

You fill in the rest. 

A bank is just as strong that way as 
its weakest vice-president. 

Now, imagine three more pages of 
the same things, and let’s get to the 
meat of this article —which is how to 
say “NO!” to all such requests and 
make it stick. 

In Los Angeles they’ve done it, and 
the savings to the banks there have 
been estimated at anywhere from 
$100,000 to $500,000 a year. 

If you count in the money given to 
Sweet Papa, it is probably nearer the 
last figure than the first. 


* * * 


The two advertising men met, and 
made a rough classification of all the 
schemes. They found that even when 
one had mustered up courage enough 
to say ““No,” the other had bought 
tickets, or taken advertising space. It 
was a poorly manipulated scheme that 
didn’t “‘nick’”’ some of the banks. 

They found that nobody had ever 
made an inventory of these schemes, to 
find out how many were in town, who 
ran them, how important the organi- 
zations were that solicited money and 
sold tickets. 

Of course, a bank advertising man- 
ager knows a lot of people, and these 
fellows devoted a week to talking with 
the people a bank advertising manager 
knows. 

Jones, the printer, came in to solicit 
business. 

‘Say, Jones, you printed the program 
for the Civic Consciousness Club’s 
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annual whoopee. Tell me, who was 
behind that proposition.” 

“Why, this man Brown ran that 
whole thing!’ would be the answer. 
“He makes a business of it, furnishes 
the entertainment, organizes the mem- 
bers to sell the tickets and get program 
advertising. He takes a commission on 
the tickets and advertising, and the 
balance goes to the organization.” 

It was found that two-thirds of the 
schemes were managed by professional 
promoters, who got theirs first, and 
from 25 to 50 per cent. The church 
women, community boosters and other 
organization people who solicited ad- 
vertising or sold tickets were aglow 
with enthusiasm for their organiza- 
tions, anxious to raise money for the 
Cause. But before the Cause got any 
money, the professional promoters got 
tneirs. 


These promoters were shrewd sales- 


men. They coached the workers, and 
started in on the small banks and the 
local branches, where sales resistance 
was weakest. Los Angeles has many 
branch banks, each situated in a proud 
neighborhood. The branch executives 
belong to local organizations, and are 
active in local projects. Generally, 
they were cat’s meat for the promoter, 
working through a sweet-faced woman, 
a wire-pulling club leader . . please 
fill in. 

The smaller banks were used to 
persuade, intimidate, startle and 
bludgeon the larger ones, and they in 
turn to influence the largest, and so on. 
The big branch bank system was just 
as strong that way as its weakest 
assistant branch manager. 

Well, what these two advertising 
men learned, led to a conference of all 
the bank advertising men in town, with 
the result that a committee was 
formed. This was called the “Inter- 
Bank Donations and Advertising Com- 


mittee,”’ and at first it had no official 
status—just a case of good fellows 
getting together. 

The committee made an inventory 
of all the schemes. 

It is astonishing what such an in- 
ventory shows, when the schemes are 
put down on cards, who is behind what, 
how much money has been donated 
where. 

If it has never been done in your 
town, and you do it, the chances are 
ten to one that you will find half the 
scheme money going into the pockets 
of professional promoters. It took one 
year, in Los Angeles, to scotch all the 
professional promoters, and after that 
about three years more to get home 
thoroughly to the non-professionals the 
knowledge that for a wide variety of 
solicitations there was “No sale’ at 
any bank. 


N Los Angeles, the committee com- 

prises one member for each bank 
belonging to the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation —generally, the officer who 
handles the advertising and passes on 
donations and memberships. 

The committee’s work is to eliminate 
by co-operative agreement all worthless 
schemes, as well as to investigate 
legitimate advertising media, and to 
pass on all applications for donations. 

A trained investigator, paid by the 
Clearing House Association, works 
under the committee, furnishing in- 
formation about solicitations of every 
sort. 

Organized in June, 1923, the com- 
mittee had gained sufficient experience 
by March, 1925, to formulate a set of 
principles for operation, which in 
substance are as follows: 

Individual Action. Each bank is at 
liberty to follow its own policy, without 
referring the matter to the committee, 
in advertising by newspapers, financial 
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publications, official organs of organi- 
zations, outdoor mediums, standard 
directories, novelties and direct mail. 
The list includes a good many church, 
school, civic and like publications, 
which have been decided upon as 
official. 

One day, for instance, a bishop was 
introduced to a member of this com- 
mittee. 

“Bishop, we are approached by a 
great many people in your church, 
asking for advertising,”’ said the bank 
man. ‘Will you name one publication 
that we can regard as official, and 
patronize, and feel that we are doing 
the right thing in using it?” 

“Certainly —the Church Weekly is 
published for that very purpose,” said 
the bishop. Therefore, the paper be- 
came the one recognized publication 
listed by the committee for advertising 
when money was solicited by that 
church. And you should see good 
church members fade away when told 
that the bishop has designated that 
publication as the only one considered 
official! They just fold up and fade 
away. 

Individual but Limited Action. Each 
bank is at liberty to advertise in special 
editions of newspapers connected with 
its own enlargements, changes of loca- 
tion and the like, within a period of 
three months only. Motion picture 
slides may be used for the same events, 
three months only. 

All Banks Out. All banks agree not 
to patronize the following: All free 
distribution newspapers and publica- 
tions. All new publications the first 


year. All special editions of recognized 
publications. All congratulatory cards 
connected with openings, enlargements 
and so forth of other business concerns. 
All programs, school yearbooks, city 
guides, directories, time books, pay 
envelopes, street car and motorbus 


Sweet Papa, backing daughter 
who seeks more money for red 
fiannel or the 
Fourth Werd flappers, ‘‘ap- 
proaches”’ his particular vice- 
president in the bank 
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cards, hote: room cards, menus, vend- 
ing machines. budget books, hymn 
books, cook books, baby books, bride 
books, laundry covers and so forth. 
Fairs, street carnivals and _ similar 
events are passed upon by the com- 
mittee, and all banks stay out if not 
approved. All tickets received are re- 
turned. All banks request that names, 
either of the institution or officers, be 
omitted from promotional and other 
advertising. 

Donations. All banks meet applica- 
tions for money donations with the 
statement that each case must be 
passed upon by the committee. This 
automatically eliminates those that will 
not bear investigation, and where the 
committee looks into the application, 
the following principles rule: 

Has the organization received bank 
support in previous years? Who are 
the men in charge, how is the enterprise 
conducted? Has it any claim on banks 
as compared with other business or- 
ganizations? Does the amount asked 
for bear a just relation to that solicited 
from other contributors? 

In general, donations are not recom- 
mended for purposes other than the 
relief of distress; previous donations 
and refusals by the Clearing House are 
taken as precedents; the solicitation of 


A bank is just as strong that way as 
its weakest vice-president 


employees and customers is forbidden; 
and all proceeds of donations must go 
to the cause—no commissions to 
solicitors. 

Here is where the “Sweet Papa 
racket”’ fails: 

The individual officer of the bank is 
relieved of the task of saying “‘No.” 
No matter how big the customer may 
be, if he asks for a donation to Daugh- 
ter’s pet charity, he learns that all the 
banks in the city have an orderly way 
of dealing with such applications, and 
is referred to the bank’s member of the 
general committee, who in turn submits 
it to the committee. Upon its actual 
merit, as measured by principles, his 
application stands or falls. Generally 
it falls. Probably Sweet Papa loses 
interest before he reaches the man in 
the bank who passes on his request for 
money. 


[N other times, the officer solicited 

in that way knew that the customer 
had a large balance. He could not risk 
losing him. A little display of irritation 
would whip him into line. A sugges- 
tion that Sweet Papa would take his 
account elsewhere caused something 
akin to a panic. 

Now, here’s a comforting thing 
revealed in the experience of this com- 
mittee: The threat to take an account 
elsewhere is absolutely not loaded! 
During six years, it has been found 
that such tactics are unauthorized 
bluffs, and that accounts are seldom 
or never transferred when the threat is 
disregarded. 

One of the original committeemen 
remembers just a single instance when 
a woman depositor, refused a donation, 
drew out her balance of several hundred 
dollars, and took it to another bank. 
The new accounts man of this second 
bank made some tactful inquiries, and 
led the lady to confess that she was 
changing banks because the other insti- 
tution had refused a donation. Then 
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he told her that this was the policy of 
all Los Angeles banks, and that her 
balance was not wanted. The lady 
quietly opened an account with a third 
bank, rather thankful to get financial 
service at all. 

It is agreed by the banks that they 
will not accept accounts known to be 
changing in such circumstances, and 
that they will not make donations or 
use advertising when an account is 
being switched for such a reason. 

Here is a frightful bugaboo of the 
banking business, hauled out into the 
open, and found to be stuffed with 
straw. 

The threat to draw out an account 
is an icy chiller to the spine. 

But it is not loaded! It doesn’t 
happen! Day by day, in every way 
it’s a bluff, and you can call it! 

And there is great relief for bank 
employees who may have been sub- 
jected to solicitations and “drives.” 

The banks agree to make their con- 
tributions to all authorized charities 
through the Community Chest. This 
automatically clears out all solicita- 
tions by individual organizations tnat 
have no excuse for getting into the 
banks to molest employees. 

Certain organizations, such as the 
Red Cross, are permitted to set up 
tables in the bank lobbies during their 
membership campaigns, strictly on tne 
condition that no soliciting is to be 
done. A few really worthy organiza- 
tions, having violated this rule in their 
zeal, have been ruled out of the lobbies 
by the committee. 

And here is one nice thing about 
having an impersonal committee to 
which special cases may be referred for 
an impartial decision. 

No sooner had the rule been adopted, 
about centering all charitable contribu- 
tions in the Community Chest, than a 
religious order made a gentle protest. 
This order is required, by its own rules, 
actually to beg for all its funds. On 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Mortgage Loans 


New Problems That the 
Mortgage People Have 
Had to Face in Recent 
Years, and Some Sugges- 
tions for Solving Them 


By B. E. Young 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


HE making of loans secured by 

real estate has been a primary 

American operation these many 
years. It is a fascinating line of 
endeavor —once a real estate mortgage 
man, always a real estate mortgage 
man, is more truth than fiction. These 
mortgage men have had a great part 
in the development of the country’s 
resources; they have provided the link 
between capital and the land; they 
have had a major part in converting 
barren land into producing farms and 
thriving towns. A_ successful real 
estate mortgage loan man is a versatile 
individual. He must have the instincts 
of a farmer and of a city dweller, and 
generally he is a financier besides. 
Strangely, this industry which so 
grips one who has contact with it is 
subject to violent fluctuation—a few 
poor seasons reflect immediately in the 
farm mortgage company’s books — 
the constant shifting of business and 
residential sections in the towns often 
spells worry to the city mortgage 
company. 

The past few years have brought 
many new problems to mortgage 
people —to the present generation of 
mortgage people, most certainly. It 
is, of course, generally recognized that 
readjustments of land values must 
follow feverish real estate activity, 
such as occurred during and imme- 
diately subsequent to the war. Many 
communities, particularly many cities, 
have offset the natural downward 
tendencies by rapid growth; others 
less fortunate, have suffered. It takes 
some time for the effect of deflation 
such as has occurred in land values to 


be fully felt. Conse- 
quently, although the 
trend has been very 
decided, many com- 
panies are only now 
experiencing the full 
brunt of the equalizing process, through 
delinquency expense, foreclosure costs, 
real estate operations and out-and-out 
loss. 

An unfortunate aftermath of a 
condition such as we have been expe- 
riencing is that expenses and losses 
from loans made during peak years do 
not represent the entire burden carried 
by the average company, doing a farm 
and city mortgage business. Such 
companies find it increasingly hard to 
make money on current business. 
So much land has passed from owners 
within the various communities to 
outside and even outstate investors, 
who find it unprofitable to carry and 
operate it at long range, that the 
market is glutted and fair values do 
not prevail. When real estate does not 
show a reasonable movement, the lend- 
ing business is not profitable since it 
is from the normal changes in owner- 
ship that the major demand for the 
mortgage loans lies. 

As a result of the slowing up in the 
business, real estate loan companies 
have followed the natural tendency to 
keep up volume production by reducing 
rates and charges to a point danger- 
ously close to the “‘cost” line and in 
many instances, actually below it. 

During the “free and easy”’ years, 


many companies fell into expensive. 


systems and methods of doing busi- 
ness, and have been slow to amend 
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those methods in the light of their 
reduced income. 

The business presents some rather 
unusual accounting problems in the 
way of deferred income and deferred 
expense. Mortgage companies, in 
many instances, have given these 
problems insufficient study, ‘and they 
do not know just where they stand 
with regard to current operations. 
During peak years, banks seem to fall 
into the habit of giving away, free to 
clients, many services of a_ costly 
nature, which the banks have no real 
right to give, nor the customer to 
accept, but once started it seems 
difficult to change. So with mortgage 
companies. Frequently, the result is 
unsatisfactory service and disappointed 
customers. 

Assuming that the conditions out- 
lined exist in the average farm and city 
mortgage business today, what is the 
answer? It is not known whether a 
complete answer exists, but certainly 
some suggestions may be offered. 
Much has been said and written on the 
subject of farm values and the possi- 
bilities of their improvement, and that 
topic will receive no further comment 
here. It would appear that the item 
first to be considered is that of a com- 
plete analysis of today’s condition; and 
the next, an accurate summing up of cur- 
rent business done, its profits and losses. 

In former years, the combined farm 
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TERRITOSY 


Ath Territory 


Total 


affected: 


Total 


(a) Delinquents: 


(b) Foreclosures: 


(c) Real estate: 


has been deducted. 


Totals 


No. of Prin. Amt 

No. Loans’ Prin. Amt. Loans Affected 
000.00 0 000.00 
eae 000.00 0 00.00 
00.00 0 00.00 
on 000.00 0 0.00 
$000.00 


Percentage of loans showing delinquency ?% 
Percentage of principal affected ?% 


Classification of delinquency expressed in number of loans and principal amount 


No. of Prin. Amt. 

Loans Involved 
0 $000.00 


Tabulation of the delinquency by classes: 


Due Company Due Investor Total 
1929 interest, insurance, taxes, etc............... 00.00 00.00 000.00 
1928 interest, insurance, taxes, etc............... 00.00 00.00 00.00 
Prior years interest, insurance, taxes, etc......... : 0.00 0.00 00.00 

Total delinquency $00.00 $00.00 $000.00 


Same as above except foreclosure costs are included. 


Same as above except operating items capitalized are included after income 


Tabulation of total delinquency (all three classes): 


1929 taxes, int., ins., foreclosure costs, etc....... 
1928 taxes, int., ins., fel. costs... ........ 
Prior years, taxes, int., ins.,ete.......... 


Due Company Due Investor Total 
00.00 000.00 000.00 
00.00 000.00 000.00 
00.00 000.00 000.00 
00.00 000.00 000.00 
$00.00 $000.00 $000.00 


LOANS SHOWING SOME 


LOANS IN FORCE FORM OF DELINQUENCY 


and city mortgage company made real 
estate loans, receiving certain commis- 
sions in cash; others by way of com- 
mission notes or interest participations. 
The loans made were sold out to in- 
vestors, the producing company, in the 
majority of instances, agreeing to 
perform, free of charge, certain serv- 
ices in connection with collecting and 
remitting interest and principal, follow- 
ing delinquencies, checking taxes and, 
if necessary, foreclosing for the investor. 
As a result of such agreement, the 
mortgage company finds itself with a 
large number of loans on its books and 
a very definite liability as to services 
to be rendered. The accompanying 
tabulations are suggested as a way of 
determining the actual condition of 
such a company’s business. 

When such an analysis has been 
made by territories, the company 
knows the condition of the loans on its 
books and realizes to what extent the 
service obligation applies. The utility 
of frequent and regular analyses of this 
kind is apparent, and enables the 
company management to determine 
what percentage of current earnings 
should be reserved for liquidation of 
service and collection liabilities. 


Further along in this discussion, we 
shall attempt to indicate a method by 
which the company will know how that 
portion of its old business which has 
suffered, is actually liquidating. 

The results of one year’s operations 
may be determined by accurately 
analyzing income and expense. I 
suggest a form for this analysis in the 
tabulation following. 


ALL expenses must be classified. 

Aside from agents’ commissions, 
expense may be allocated to production 
of loans, sales expense, service expense, 
collection expense and real estate 
expense. These classifications are 
easily determined, save perhaps “‘serv- 
ice requirement.” To get this, divide 
actual total of service expense items 
for one year by total number of loans 
serviced. Multiply the resultant figure 
by the number of years the average 
loan runs, then reduce to present 
worth. The item of collection expense 
fluctuates so violently that it is imprac- 
tical to estimate it with regard to 
current loans. 

A better plan probably is to see 
that income per loan is sufficient to 
provide a reasonable reserve for col- 
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lection expense and losses and still 
leave a fair profit. 
The following items are now known: 


Current Prior 


Year Years 

$00.00 $00.00 
Expenditures......... 0.00 0.00 
Balance $ 0.00 $ 0.00 


The “balance” under current year 
is the amount left after payment of 
normal expenses, for collection, loss 
reserve profit. 

As a by-product of the analysis, the 
‘“‘balance”’ under prior years shows the 
progress being made in the liquidation 
of old business. It determines whether 
collection of “‘deferred’’ items is suffi- 
cient to cover “deferred expenses.” 

Needless to say, income and expense 
distribution set up under “current 
vears’ operations” should be by terri- 
tories if the company operates in more 
than one territory. 

Loans should be analyzed by produc- 
tion territories. The following method 
is suggested: 


Number Amount 

Under $1,000............ 0 $000.00 
$1,000 to $3,000.......... 0 000.00 
$3,000 to $7,500.......... 0 000.00 
$7.500 to $15,000......... 0 000.00 
$15,000 to $25,000........ 0 000.00 
Over $25,000.........:... 0 000.00 
Totals 0 $000.00 
Average Loan 000.00 


The loans produced in Territory 
No. 1 aggregated $?, an average of $? 
per loan. For making the ? loans, the 
company received a present worth 
income of $? or ?% of the amount lent. 
The company paid $? agents’ commis- 
sions representing ?% of the amount 
lent. The net present worth com- 
mission then was ?% of the amount 
lent. 

It cost the company $? to produce 
the ? loans, an average of $? per loan. 
Sales cost amounted to $? per loan and 
service requirement to $? per loan. 

The average No. 1 territory loan 
then was made under the following 
conditions: 


Per Averag 
Loan of $000.00 
Present worth 


commission 0% 
less 0% agents’ 
commission, 


Income: 


say 0% net..... $ 0.00 
Expense: Production 

0.00 0.00 

Sales cost..... 0.00 0.00 

Probable 

service 

requirement... 0.00 $00.00 
Balance for collection costs, 

losses and 

$00.00 


It may be found that in certain 
territories, the company cannot profit- 
ably make the small loans shown in 
brackets 1 and 2 of the loan analysis. 
It may be determined that operations 
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in certain territories are more expen- 
sive than in others, or certain operating 
costs are out of line in all territories. 
When an analysis such as is suggested 
has been made, the work really begins. 
The proper men in the company 
should literally ‘‘analyze the analysis” 
and determine its true import. 

In many companies, it will be found 
that liquidation of old business costs 
so heavily that all current income is 
absorbed and that not only there is 
nothing left for profit, but no funds can 
be set aside to service current business. 

Other companies may find that a 
large portion of current business does 
not provide sufficient income to pay 
its way. In other words, a substantial 
portion of the profit derived from a 
select set of loans may be absorbed by 
the expenses incident to another set 
of loans which cannot pay their 
own way. 


N the first instance —that is, where 

liquidation expenses are heavy —it 
may well pay the company to explain 
frankly to investors the entire situation 
insofar as liquidation expenses are 
concerned and persuade the investor 
to leave the “penalty interest’’ —all 
interest collected above the normal 
rate—to help offset the company’s 
collection expenses. Another matter 
for workout is the item of investors’ 
real estate. By a frank discussion, it 
may be possible for the company to 
arrange with the investor a schedule 
of fees for investors’ real estate 
services performed by the company. 
A small service charge for normal 
servicing of loans may be worked out 
in some instances. A little thought 
directed toward offsetting liquidation 
expenses resulting from “‘distress years”’ 
business, is certainly worth while. 
Two vital things must be borne in 
mind: 

1. The average investor knows his 
own costs of doing business and it 
would be fatal to approach such an 
investor om any “guesswork” propo- 
sition. If the investor is to be asked 
to help bear the load resulting from 
deflation, the company must talk 
frankly, think fairly and above all, 
exhibit the situation truthfully. The 
majority of American business people 
have a high sense of “fairness”? and 
conscientious and intelligent effort 
along the lines mentioned will be 
rewarded with surprising results. 

2. A mortgage company cannot 
expect an investor to aid in the liqui- 
dation of ‘distress’ business, if the 
methods and policies of the company 
are such that the “distress” conditions 
result from waste and _ inefficiency. 
The company should first look within 
itself for cures, and it is only where the 
load results from conditions beyond 
its control that it is justified in asking 
the investor to stand with the company 


in facing a responsibility jointly under- 
taken. 

The second item of the suggested 
analysis, current determination of the 
value of business done, is a_ vital 
necessity. It should be borne in 
mind that figures, particularly cost 
figures, are based on the “average.” 
Such analyses are intended merely as a 
guide to business judgment. Having 
set up the “‘guides,’”’ a business man 
must then use common sense. 

There may be some justification for 
doing certain types of business at a 
loss, but, generally speaking, there is 
no good reason why a loan should be 
made at a loss, simply to inflate pro- 
duction. Sometimes too much stress 
is placed on the theory of reducing 
costs by increasing “‘volume.” Often, 
costs can be reduced by “quality” 
production. 

Assuming that the mortgage com- 
pany has arrived at a satisfactory 
analysis of its business, what studies 
should be made of the analysis, and 
what possibilities exist for ending 
losses and producing profits? 

Would it not be well to set a mini- 
mum commission, below which the 
company will not go, this commission 
to equal at least the cost of making a 
loan in that particular territory. 

Is the company attempting to make 
loans, far afield, in small amounts, 
in competition with local investors and 
bankers? Would it not be a better 
policy to allow the local banker to make 
such small loans and confine the 
company’s operations in that territory 
to the larger units which the local 
people are not well equipped to handle? 
The banker can make small loans at 
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spare time and consequently, at low 
cost. There are some basic economic 
principles which a mortgage company 
cannot violate except at a loss. 

Is the company competing to the 
extent that unreasonable commissions 
are paid to agents for procurement of 
loans, the agents in turn passing a 
percentage back to the _ borrower? 
It is known that in one certain terri- 
tory, agents were receiving approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of gross commis- 
sions. The agents’ commissions were 
cut to 30 per cent of net, the agents 
discontinued passing back to borrowers 
and the territory is now a profitable 
one, both to the loan companies and 
the agents. 


Costs lie primarily in units of busi- 

ness done, not dollars of business 
produced. Every effort should be 
made to increase the size of the 
‘average loan.” Ina certain territory, 
a loss of $20 per loan (average loan 
$3,500) was turned into a profit of $20 
per loan by increasing the average 
loan to $5,000. Cost per loan and 
rate of commission received remained 
practically stationary. 

Is the company’s marketing program 
properly balanced? Are the arrange- 
ments with investors such that many 
good loans must go by the board be- 
cause of a lack of marketing arrange- 
ments, or conversely, does the company 
feel it necessary to make some loans 
not particularly desirable in order to 
answer the schedule of the investor? 
The question of a market, balanced 
to care for production possibilities, is 
one which requires constant intelli- 
gent study. 


ITEM 


Note: 
ancy” should be deducted. 


and value of money. 


ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
INCOME 


Cash commission collected............. 
Commission notes collected............ 
Interest participation collected......... 
New commission notes taken—at present worth—-see 

Participations taken. 
Penalty interest retained (if any)....... 


Credited to Credited to 
Current Year’ Prior Years 


From face amount of commission notes received, “cancellation expect- 
(Roughly, ratio of cancellations to total notes taken 
over a period of ten years will provide a workable figure). The balance or “effective 
notes” should then be reduced to ‘“‘present worth,” based on average life of notes 


EXPENSES 


Commissions paid agents.............. 
Other production costs................ 
Service expense paid (does not include cost of handling 

Probable service requirement on current vear loans produced... . 
Collection expense paid............... 
Real estate service expense ............ 


Yes No 


Charged to Charged to 
Current Year Prior Years 


> 
n. 
d 
n. 
in 
1g 
‘00 
Miscellaneous income (by actual analysis 
00 

00 
00 
it- 

in 
sis. 
ms 


F all expenditures in modern 
6) business, there is little doubt 

that the advertising appropria- 
tion is subject to a wider variance of 
returns than any other investment. 
Dealing with intangibles, the psy- 
chology of human nature, the adver- 
tising fund cannot be spent with a 
definite, predetermined knowledge of 
value as can investments in raw 
- materials, labor saving devices, man 
power, etc. 

In banking, as well as in any other 
line of business, it is the problem of the 
advertising man to see that his adver- 
tising dollar produces to its maximum 
capacity. Taking an_ intelligently 
planned advertising program that is 
theoretically perfect in efficiency as the 
basis for procuring 100 per cent pos- 
sible returns from the advertising 
dollar, there can be little doubt that 
many of our banks are obtaining far 
from the possible maximum on their 
investment. 

In other words, it is more than likely 
that in the great majority of instances, 
returns on the advertising dollar can 
be materially increased. While the 
problem of just how to obtain this 
increase in efficiency may be partially 
solved by an approach from several 
directions, I believe there is but one 
outstanding course offering a major 
opportunity. A possible reduction in 
costs will help somewhat but the possi- 
bilities here are necessarily limited. 
Experimenting with untried mediums 
hardly seems worth while and may be 
dangerous. The one best method 
seems to be through ferreting out and 
rectifving the invisible wastes in our 
advertising. 

There are many of these wastes and 
undoubtedly a goodly number, if not 
all, have been riding the shoulders of 
our appropriations like the Old Man 
Of The Sea. Because their baneful 


Advertising 


Some of the Pitfalls To 
Be Avoided To Insure 
a Maximum of Returns 


By Julian M. Case 


Bank of Michigan, Detroit 


peck of 


presence is not readily visible, their 
parasitic effect is all the more deadly. 

It is for the purpose of suggesting a 
check up and realization of such pos- 
sible handicaps that the following list 
of ten principal wastes in advertising 
is offered. The word advertising, by 
the way, seems hardly applicable for, 
in reality, the advertising man’s prob- 
lem is not solely with the advertising 
he produces —the full burden of mer- 
chandising, in which advertising but 
has a part, falls upon his shoulders. 


THE TEN PRINCIPAL WASTES 
IN ADVERTISING 


1. Lack of analysis of market. 

2. Lack of objective. 

3. Lack of plan to reach objective. 

4. Lack of co-ordination. 

5. Lack of proper copy. 

6. Lack of proper size of space. 

7. Lack of persistency. 

8. Lack of co-operation from 
organization. 

9. Lack of sales effort. 


— 
. 


Lack of analysis of results. 


TRUE merchandiser will lay out and 

conduct his campaign, eliminating 
these ten pitfalls by using what might 
be termed a sixth sense. While he may 
not literally check his work against a 
list of ““do’s’”’ and “‘don’ts,”’ yet subcon- 
sciously, through training, experience 
and perhaps natural sales ability, he 
will not as a rule allow such  incon- 
gruities to creep into his program to 
any serious extent. 

Most of us, however, are but human. 
Also, we are pretty close to our own 
jobs. The result is that a check up 
now and then of our own work very 
often proves a benefit. With this pos- 


sibility in mind, let’s analyze these 
ten wastes in advertising and see if we 
are allowing one or more “lacks” to 
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Lack of analysis of results 


deflate the value of our advertising 
dollar. 


Lack of Analysis of Market 


Before you start to advertise, 
analyze your market. Determine, 
first, what type or types of business 
your institution is logically equipped 
to handle to the best advantage of all 
concerned. Then, find out where your 
potential field lies in your community 
and the extent of its possibilities. In 
other words, know your bank’s capa- 
bilities—determine the length and 
breadth of your local market —and 
then concentrate as much as possible 
with both appeal and effort. 


Lack of Objective 


Lack of objective usually results in 
merely the accumulation of more or less 
good will. The “‘hit and miss” manner 
of advertising is mostly “miss.” De- 
termine what you want to accomplish, 
not necessarily in a month or even a 
year, but set an objective. Whether 
it’s in the field of commercial business, 
savings accounts or trusts, set up a 
mark to shoot at and then organize 
your activities accordingly. 


Lack of Plan to Reach Objective 


A definite plan of action is most 
important if you are to reach the goal 
determined upon. While this may 
include any combination of the tools 
you have available, such as newspaper 
advertising, bulletin boards, direct 
mail, solicitors, etc., the primary 
factor is an intelligently laid out pro- 
gram designed to accomplish specific 
things desired. 


Lack of Co-ordination 


No plan will operate at anywhere 
near efficiency without the careful 
co-ordination of the various tools with 
which you are working. For example, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Typical of more than 200 orange packing houses throughout the state 


ehind the Fruit Co-operatives 
The Part the Banks Have Played 


in California’s Greatest Industry 


EW of us appreciate the position 
of the banks with reference to the 
production and marketing of the 
gigantic fruit crop which, because of its 
perishability and wildly fluctuating 
prices, is characterized by considerable 
financial risk. Yet, the bankers have 
carried the burden of the individual 
grower, as well as of the highly organ- 
ized co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, to a point where the financial 
institutions are the controlling factors 
in the industry. Such is the situation 
in the unorganized, $300,000,000 
grape growing industry in California, 
which is practically bankrupt, and in 
which bank foreclosures are an every 
day occurrence. It is not very encour- 
aging to learn that one important 
California bank holds practically 20 
per cent of the grape vineyards in one 
prolific grape-growing district, and 
even more disconcerting is the fact 
revealed by a number of California 
banks in the grape-growing valleys 
that the average indebtedness on grape 
acreage is more than 40 per cent of the 
bank’s appraised value. On the other 
hand there is the highly organized 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, not long 
ago held up as a shining example of 
successful co-operative marketing, 
Which verged on bankruptcy, involving 
the bankers to the extent of millions of 
dollars, but is slowly recovering its 
footing—thanks to the foresighted 
policy of its banker backers! 
The plight of the raisin growers 


By J. K. Novins 


focused attention to the part played 
by the bankers in financing the fruit 
grower co-operatives. Not alone the 
raisin growers, but also such marketing 
associations as the exemplary Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, re- 
garded as the most successful type of 
co-operative yet developed, owe a 
great deal to the sympathetic and 
consistent backing of the banking 
institutions. 


BANKERS were among the first to 

subscribe to the capital stock of 
the California Associated Raisin Com- 
pany, the forerunner of the present 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, when it 
was organized in 1912 to market the 
crops of 78 per cent of the raisin grow- 
ers in California. It is a matter of 
record that bankers and merchants 
put up $300,000 of the million dollars 
raised by the co-operative, and they 
shared proportionately the 
capital stock was later increased to 
$5,000,000. 

From the start the bankers have 
assisted the raisin growers through 
periods of acute distress, such as when 
during the first year the association 
was hard put to meet notes aggre- 
gating $1,000,000 due to the growers 
for their crop deliveries to its packing 
plants. The banks assisted through 


loans on association notes, as well as 
through loans upon warehouse receipts. 

Although the raisin crop more than 
doubled the first seven years of the 
co-operative’s existence, the price per 
pound to the grower increased from 
3.46 to 10 cents, and the marketing 
cost reduced from $4.55 to 81 cents, 
as the result of extensive advertising 
and an efficient sales organization. 
Such prosperity was short lived, for 
under the spur of increased returns 
the growers boosted their production 
far beyond marketing demands, to 
culminate in the critical year (1920) of 
surplus crops and declining prices. 
The bankers as well as the growers 
felt the pinch, for they had loaned 
heavily to the growers collectively and 
individually, in many instances on the 
basis of peak prices. The surplus had 
to be carried over, in the face of subse- 
quent seasonal overproductions, and 
the association found itself in the 
position where it was necessary to 
advance to the growers a_ greater 
amount than was actually received for 
the crop in the consumer market. 

Conditions beyond its control aggra- 
vated matters. Prohibition opened 
up a market in the East for in- 
creased shipments of fresh wine and 
raisin-grape varieties for juice pur- 
poses. It spelled ruin for the fresh 


grape industry, because heavy ship- 
ments of the perishable fruit glutted 
eastern markets and forced down 
Between 1920 and 1926 the 


prices. 
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Twenty-two 


production of raisin-grape varieties 
increased over seven times. Wrong 
policies also helped to bring about the 
difficulty. In time of prosperity, the 
association held up prices, with little 
regard to the prices of other food com- 
modities, so while it added to the in- 
comes of the growers, it was directly 
encouraging stiff competition in the 
consumer market. 

A reorganization was effected, the 
chief feature of which was that the 
member growers would not be guar- 
anteed fixed advances on crops. It 
decentralized into three distinct divi- 
sions. The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ 
Association of California was to re- 
ceive crops and make advances on 
them, while the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers would process the raisins in 


as was apparent to 
the intelligent ob- 
server, is a matter of 
great significance in 
the development of 
co-operative market- 
ing associations. 

The association had 
spent millions of dol- 
lars to advertise its 
“Sun-Maid” trade 
name. It had its pack- 
ing plants, and un- 
usually efficient sell- 
ing organization with 
sales branches in 
America and foreign 
countries. Why not 
utilize these resources 
to market other than 
raisin products? Such 


a departure in mar- 


its twenty-eight packing plants, to be 
marketed by the Sun-land Sales Co- 
operative Association. Seven per cent 
preferred stock, to the extent of 
$2,500,000, was sold to bankers, mer- 
chants and others, to finance ware- 
houses and packing plants. Despite 
the reorganization, the association 
continued to face financial difficulties. 
The 1926 and 1927 crops were unusually 
heavy, with declining prices still pre- 
vailing, and the banks faced the pros- 
pect of financing the 1928 crop with 
millions due to them on the basis of 
previous crops. 

Here the bankers assumed control 
of the situation. The association en- 
tered on a program of deflation. This 
move was prompted by the banking 
group. A new management took 
matters in hand and worked out a 
plan for repayment of the bank loans 
over a period of years. How this is 
being done, under the . intelligent 


direction of the California bankers, 


keting was rendered 
all the more necessary by the con- 
tinual withdrawals of grower members, 
so that the association controlled only 
50 per cent of the raisin production 
in California, whereas in former years it 
could control the market with 80 per 
cent and even 90 per cent production. 
On at least one occasion the association 
had to go into the open market to 
procure the necessary crop tonnage 
for its processing plants. 


AFTER several conferences had been 

held with the banking group, sud- 
denly came the announcement that 
arrangements had been completed with 
the California Peach and Fig Growers 
Association to market these products 
under the ‘“Sun-Maid” brand, to be 
sold throughout the world by the Sun- 
land Sales Co-operative Association. 
Those who questioned the motives of 
the banker group in meddling with the 
affairs of the raisin growers had hardly 
expected this shrewd move. And they 


Federal Land Bank in Berkeley and a citrus grove seen through its frame of trees 


had hardly anticipated subsequent 
announcements which came in quick 
succession that not only peaches and 
figs, but rice, prunes, apricots and 
canned peaches would likewise be 
merchandised under the ‘“Sun-Maid” 
brand. All of these products are 
controlled by separate fruit growers’ 
associations, who delegate the raisin 
growers association as their sales 
agency on a percentage basis. Never 
before had one co-operative marketing 
organization undertaken such a diversi- 
fied task. In the words of the president 
of the raisin growers association: 

“California co-operatives are co- 
operating in the application of indus- 
trial methods to agriculture. Large 
scale production on the farms must 
be matched with large scale manu- 
facturing and widespread distribution.” 

“This joint use of brands and facili- 
ties,” to quote also from a statement 
issued by the banking group —the Los 
Angeles First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Bank of Italy, Federal 
Intermediate Bank of Berkeley, and 
the Anglo and London-Paris Bank — 
‘“‘without weakening the separate in- 
tegrity of the various co-operatives, 
would forecast for California co- 
operative marketing the advantages 
of a well-rounded line of goods hereto- 
fore enjoyed only by the commercial 
organizations.” 

“This development,” said Willard E. 
Ellis, president of the Federal Land 
Bank of Berkeley, California, “holds 
out potentialities for further de- 
velopment. Experience has shown 
that the co-operative sales organiza- 
tion confining itself to one commodity 
is at a disadvantage as compared to 
the commercial packer who handles 
several commodities. The packing 
company can take a licking on one 
commodity, and make up on its other 
products. 
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applied directly to payment of out- 
standing indebtedness, while three 
cents remaining may be used for the 
same purpose with the understanding 
that this amount shall be credited to 
growers contributing. After the in- 
debtedness is retired or reduced to a 
nominal amount, the same assessment 
is continued, and the entire amount 
obtained through this assessment, or 
a portion of it, is used to retire the 
revolving fund: that is, to reimburse 
the growers who contributed an addi- 
tional three cents per box to the fund. 
In this way the indebtedness of the 
association is retired in a reasonably 
short time; while the direct burden is 
distributed over a number of years 
and is borne by growers entering the 
association after the packing house is 


at the source 


“One of the shortcomings of co- 
operative marketing associations is the 
wasteful investment in canning and 
packing equipment. Many of them, 
in response to local political demands, 
have established packing houses in 
widespread localities, resulting in ex- 
cessive equipment. Utilization of cen- 
trally located packing plants and an 
extensive sales organization, such as 
grew out of the raisin growers co- 
operative, will help to solve the prob- 
lem for a number of distinct co- 
operative units.” 


HE development of a_ super- 

co-operative did not begin with the 
reorganization of the raisin growers 
association. It was anticipated long 
ago by the highly successful California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, which prac- 
tically controls the ever increasing 
citrus fruit market. I* is peculiarly a 
California institution, based on the 
principle of sales co-operation of a 
number of local fruit growing associa- 
tions, each of which maintains its own 
packing equipment, solves its own 
financial problems, in fact ships the 
product to the market at its own price, 
with the added advantages of market- 
ing through a central sales agency 
under a uniform label. 

The 205 orange, lemon and grape- 
fruit growing associations retire their 
bank loans or bond issues to finance 
their physical properties, through the 
operation of the revolving fund idea. 
In like manner the associations col- 
lectively have financed their co-opera- 
tive supply purchasing department, 
two by-products manufacturing plants, 
and their $10,000,000 gigantic in- 
ternational advertising program to 
popularize the “‘Sunkist’’ trademark. 
This form of organization has stabil- 
ized the industry, whereas formerly it 
suffered from overproduction and, 


An auction showroom in a large eastern city, and (below) another alluring showing 


like the raisin in- 
dustry, wasconsidered 
a poor risk by the 
bankers. In the un- 
organized grape in- 
dustry a ton, which 
returns to the grower 
$26, will sell in the 
consumer market at 
$230, but the citrus 
grower, through the 
super-co-operative, 
receives forty-six 
cents of the con- 
sumer dollar. The 
F. O. B. citrus ship- 
ments through the 
California Fruit 
Growers Exchange 
last year totalled 
$96,582,408.03, the 


delivered value to the 


wholesale trade being 
$122,432,116.07. Including the cost of 
advertising, the total marketing cost 
was 2.30 per cent of the delivered value! 
The local association is usually or- 
ganized as a stock corporation, for 
mutual service and not for profit, the 
investment of each member being in 
proportion to his acreage or the quan- 
tity that he produces. The necessary 
capital to construct the association 
packing house, which may require any- 
where from $100,000 to $200,000, and 
to purchase supplies, is obtained from 
loans of local banks or banking institu- 
tions in Los Angeles, on the basis of 
collective collateral, and sometimes 
also by loans of individuals. To 
retire such loans, the association 
operates the “building maintenance” 
or “indebtedness’”’ assessments in the 
form of partial revolving fund. This 
procedure is explained as follows: 


“Thus out of total assessments of 


five cents per box for ‘building and 
maintenance,’ two cents may be 


constructed, as well as by the original 
members.” 

This method of financing has 
appealed to the local bankers for the 
reason that they deal wholly with 
growers in their immediate vicinities 
with whom they are in constant daily 
touch, with the added advantage of 
collective responsibility. The finan- 
cial stability of the local association 
is strengthened by its identification 
with the central marketing exchange. 
The individual grower is very often 
benefited by financial assistance from 
his association on the basis of three 
months’ loans to carry him through the 
harvest, although in some instances 
such loans extend to three years. 

The local associations in turn are 
organized into twenty-two district 
exchanges. Each district exchange 


acts as the sole source of contact with 
the Central Exchange for the several 
local associations in the district. No 
sale is made without consulting the 
(Continued on page 41) 
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for a Utility’s 


problems of overpasses and un- 

derpasses, of parking and traffic 
jams, of inadequate transit facilities 
and fare wars, have been turning their 
eyes toward Philadelphia, where transit 
has not been a problem for ten years 
or more. From this Mecca, ambassa- 
dors have returned repeating the 
praises of a man named Thomas E. 
Mitten, who has linked street cars, 


‘subway, bus and taxi systems into an 


efficient and satisfactory whole. 

They tell of a city which has had no 
strike among transit employees in 
fifteen years. They describe an organ- 
ization which has made a practical 
reality of labor directing labor. They 
report a new and unusual chain of 
labor banks built on the foundation of 
a successful transit system. 

To industrialists, the name of 
Thomas Mitten is not new. They 
know him as the man who took over 
control of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company when the line was 
verging on bankruptcy, and made it 
into one of the best paying lines in the 
country. To bankers he was an un- 
known power until a little less than 
three years ago. He might have 
remained so had not his employees 
needed a bank, a special kind of bank. 
In filling this need, Mr. Mitten created 
a new type of banking institution. 
There are now three Mitten Banks in 
Philadelphia. Already there are rumors 
of additional branches to be opened in 
outlying sections to provide more 
convenient service for Mitten men 
and the general public. 

One of the provisions under which 
Mr. Mitten took over the reins of the 
P. R. T. was that employees should 
have a share in the profits. He be- 
lieves in paying more than a living 
wage. He also believes in helping the 
worker to become a capitalist by shar- 
ing with him a part of the profits his 


ounded 
Traction System 


Story of the Mitten Bank 


and the General Public 


By J. Paul Atwood 


Workers 


services have earned for the 
company. Seven years ago, 


when the co-operation of 


employees had improved 
service, increased earnings, 
and decreased the cost of operation, Mr. 
Mitten announced that a co-operative 
wage, not exceeding 10 per cent of the 
employees’ earnings for the year, would 
be paid after the stockholders had re- 
ceived their annual dividend. Instead 
of spending this extra 10 per cent, the 
employees, under Mr. Mitten’s tute- 
lage, saved it in a common fund and 
invested it in their company’s stock. 
This principle of added pay for added 
production has continued, and today 
the employees own through their 
holdings of Mitten Bank Securities 
Corporation, a substantial share of 
P. R. T. and receive annual dividends 
of $1,115,186. Employees also estab- 
lished a saving fund which grew to 
such proportions that in 1926, Mr. 
Mitten decided his men could support 
their own bank. On July 1, 1926, the 
Mitten Men and Management Bank 
opened for business with a paid in 
capital of $1,000,000. 


HE Mitten Bank, like the P. R. T., 

has risen from the ruins of a nearly 
bankrupt organization. In 1925, the 
Producers & Consumers Bank, a 
labor bank which had been operating 
for three years, closed its doors. Poor 
management had forced it into a 
receivership, and depositors were to be 
paid fifty-five cents on the dollar. At 
the time of the failure, the deposits 
amounted to $1,300,000. But this 
arrangement made no provision for 
the Producers & Consumers stock- 
holders who had invested approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

A good many Mitten men were hard 
hit by the failure of the labor bank, 
and since Mr. Mitten had long been 
considering the advisability of estab- 


The Industrial Section in the Mitten Building 


lishing a bank, the time seemed oppor- 
tune for him to propose a re-organiza- 
tion plan in which Mitten Manage- 
ment and P. R. T. men would be joint 
contributors. Depositors were to be 
paid sixty cents on the dollar, and the 
remaining forty cents was to come out 
of the first earnings of the reorganized 
bank. The plan also included the 
repayment of all losses of stock- 
holders who would re-subscribe a like 
amount of their original stock sub- 
scription in the stock of the new bank. 
The repayment of the old stock was 
made a second lien on the earnings of 
the new bank, to be settled after the 
Producers & Consumers depositors 
had been paid off. 

Instead of waiting to pay the old 
depositors out of the bank’s profits, 
Mitten Management made up the 
loss, amounting to $175,612, from its 
own funds, four months after the 
Mitten Bank opened. One month 
later, $35,590 was paid over to the 
stockholders of the defunct labor 
bank. 

Mr. Mitten’s unorthodox methods 
shocked industrialists in Philadelphia 
when he first arrived. But fifteen years 
have only taught him that it is often 
better to break with traditions. His 
bank has never followed the usual for- 
mula. From the very first day, it has 
blazed its own path instead of following 
the well trodden one. 

Take such a simple matter as bank- 
ing hours. The average bank in the 
average city is open for business seven 
hours a day, five times a week, and 
three hours on Saturday. Occasion- 
ally, a few evening hours are added for 
good measure. For the convenience 
of its customers—in the beginning, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


chiefly Mitten-employed men—the 
Mitten Bank remains open twenty- 
four hours a day. The bank closes its 
doors only on legal holidays and on 
Sundays. 

The success of the Mitten Bank is 
intertwined with the success of the 
P. R. T. and other Mitten managed 
utilities. The majority of its first 
customers were Mitten men, and 
Mitten men have been responsible for 
the winning of new customers. The 


bank is part and parcel of the system. 


No matter whether you ride in 
street cars or taxis, in the elevated or 
in busses, you will be faced with the 
bank’s literature. There are large 
posters on the front of 


Twenty-five 


Above: the main office at Market 


and West City Hall Square. Below: 
an interior of the Mitten Bank In- 
dustrial Section and two of the 


mediums for promotion 


the street cars and ceiling 
signs in the elevated. Book- 
lets, cards, and other litera- 
ture are placed in convenient 
boxes in subway trains and 
subway stations. While you 
taxi across town, you can 
read about the advantages of 
systematic savings. There 
is probably no better adver- 
tised bank in the world. 
Word of mouth advertis- 
ing has also helped to spread 
the bank’s popularity. 


to collect installments on the 
stock. It is all very simple; 
you pay your money, and in 
return, you are given a stub. 
When you have stubs equal 
to the cost of the stock, you 
go to one of the Mitten 
Banks, turn in the stubs, and 
receive your stock. Every 
night, the Mitten men check 
in the stubs and the money 
they have collected. 

The men who have helped 
to put M. B. S. C. across are 
no inexperienced group of 


salesmen. In the post-war 
readjustment period, the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany needed added capital. P. R. T. 
men stepped out themselves and 
sold eighteen million dollars of stock 
directly to the public. 

Various plans were tried out during 
the Mitten Bank’s first year. Certain 
classes of employees were paid by 
check and the money deposited to 
individual accounts. It was expected 


1 that many men would build up ac- 
t Chances are that your counts in thisway. But the plan proved 
e favorite conductor, or unworkable. Now only the officers are 
e favorite taxi driver is an . paid by check. However, 
enthusiastic salesman of = practically everyone of the 
d Mitten Bank and Mitten error P. R. T. employees have sav- 
e Bank Securities Corporation ings accounts at the bank. 
a stock, and that while you It is impossible to separate 
ke pay your fare, or ride through the the Mitten Bank from the 
- city, he will sell you a few shares in his P. R. T., or from the Securi- 
k. company. Such a conversation as ties Corporation. Many of 
aS this one is not unusual in Philadelphia: the bank’s best prospects 
of “Well, mister, I got a nice dividend come from the list of stock- 
ne check today,” remarks your taxi holders of the related com- 
rs driver over his shoulder. ‘Pretty panies; and much of the 
good for a taxi driver to be one of the money of these other organi- 
Id moneyed class. The check’s from the zations is deposited in Mitten 
is, Mitten Bank Securities Corporation. Bank. 
he By the way, mister, do you own any At the beginning of 1927, 
its of that stock? The best investment in the Mitten Bank started out 
he the world, because the Mitten Bank : with a clean slate. It has 
th Securities Corporation owns paid back the old stock- 
he a big piece of Philadelphia. holders of the Producers & 
or Indirectly, of course. Have Consumers Bank, and it had 
faith in Philadelphia, that’s paid off 100 cents on a dollar 
ds what I say. Can I put you to the old depositors. In 
hia down for fourteen shares?” 1927, it was out to make a record. 
ars Before the year had gone far, the 
ten MORE than 50,000 people Mitten Bank merged with the Brother- 
His are now receiving divi- hood of Locomotive Engineers Title 
Or- dend checks from M.B.S.C. and Trust Company, thus joining 
has Some of them bought their hands with one of the strongest and 
ing stock at the bank, and paid most progressive of labor organiza- 
for it in cash. A good many tions. By the end of 1927, deposits 
nk- others bought it while riding amounted to more than $15,000,000 
the on one of the Mitten proper- and the total resources were more 
ven ties and agreed to pay on the than $20,000,000. 
and installment plan. Although some efforts were made to 
jon- For everyone’s conveni- fe = encourage large accounts, the chief. 
for ence, drivers, ticket agents, ee ‘||| stress was placed on winning the 
nce bus starters, and other patronage of the wage earner, and the 
ing, ff Mitten men are authorized small business man. At first no charge 
(Continued on page 44) 
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With the Banker 


A Swing Around His Sphere 
of Merchandising Methods 


By W. Tresckow 


Assistant Vice-president 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 


E all know him —the banker of 

tradition. Well tailored, dig- 

nified, almost austere, a man 
forced by training and convention into 
a clearly defined deportment and 
psychology. His public relations were 
those of suppression, not expression. 
His public announcements confined to 
the formal statement of the bank 
address and name, resources, board of 
directors and a list of services offered — 


- which read like Tiffany’s laconic: 


“Diamonds, pearls, precious stones.” 

In affairs of public moment and after 
careful discussion and consideration, 
this banker of tradition allowed his 
name to appear on the subscription 
list. He endorsed movements that 
were conservatively safe in the opinion 
of public, state and church. Never to 
take a chance at being misunderstood, 
never to deviate from the beaten path 
of recognized conventional practice, 
was the motto ever before him. 

But out of the shades of the past has 
come a new banker. Human, alert, 
filled with initiative and a new spirit 
is the financier of today. In public 
questions he takes an individual posi- 
tion; he does not conceal what he 
thinks and feels. He has evolved a 
mental state of expression and has 
shaken off the psychology of sup- 


pression. He publicly disagrees with 
the Federal Reserve Board if he 
chooses. He is an active agent in 


great international matters such as 
Reparations. He appears on the plat- 
form in matters of farm relief, tariff, 
international relations. 

Not alone in his public relations has 
he changed aspect, but his own organi- 
zation has been adjusted to the new 
point of view. The days of the quill 
pen, the tall desk of the accountant, 
the sombre banking rooms have given 
place to the activity of the market 
place. The quill pen has been super- 
seded by batteries of adding and book- 


ay 


Out 


keeping machines. The 
employee is no longer 
perched high on his 
ancient chair, but is 
seated at a modern desk 
with telephones at hand and a new 
field before him. Advertising and pub- 
licity men, economists and salesmen 
are now filling the bank with the 
atmosphere of a new energy and a new 
point of view. The president is be- 
coming a sales director, the officers his 
lieutenants and the personnel as a 
whole an aggressive army of merchan- 
dising elements. 

No longer is the banker inaccessible 
except to the chosen few—a mystery 
man. He sits in the front row of a 
reception committee in himself. He 
has become convinced that service is 
the law of all trades, that a business 
prospers in proportion to the quality 
of the service rendered, and that bank- 
ing service ranks in value and concrete- 
ness with that performed by an auto- 
mobile, machine tool, harvesting ma- 
chine, doctor or lawyer. 


AS the banker has stepped out, so 

has his habitat. We have abandoned 
the cold white marble and grated 
windows. We are putting color into 
banking interiors, omitting the bars 
and the grill-work, lifting up the eyes 
of our customers to ceilings of red and 
gold and blue, that bring relief to the 
mind. Our greetings, as represented 
by these interiors, must be pleasing 
and inviting. Comfortable chairs are 
placed here and there as if it were one’s 
club, and the attendants do not carry 
a stick in one hand and a revolver in 
the other, but meet the stranger with 
the same courtesy as the salesman in a 
well-managed store. We have come 
down from the pinnacles. We do not 
high-hat the world any more. We 
realize that the banker has not been 
singled out for a special place in the 
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sun, but that he is a human being 
among human beings, and that his 
business must be built on the same 
foundations of selling, production and 
satisfied customers as any other busi- 
ness. 

In no direction is this new spirit 
manifest so clearly as in financial ad- 
vertising, and whereas no man should 
set himself apart in this world of busy 
and able thinkers, I sometimes wonder 
if the wealth and breadth of the pos- 
sibilities of selling banking service have 
impressed themselves on most of us as 
they have on me. The commercial 
venture is generally supposed to have 
a distinct advantage over banking so 
far as concrete, human appeal in 
advertising and selling is concerned, 
but it is a striking fact that the 
mechanical refrigerator, vacuum cleaner 
or automobile has a narrow, constricted 
appeal compared to the multitude of 
arguments that may be used in the 
personal selling, periodical advertising, 
publicity and direct-by-mail of the 
financial institution. Every single 
argument of the manufacturer or 
merchant may be matched with several 
for banking service and advantage. 

It was not so long ago that repetition 
of the word “bank,” with a few qualify- 
ing words, was the standard method of 
placing before the world the existence 
of a financial institution and the 
services it could render. Even today 
there is a certain amount of financial 
advertising that does not go beyond 
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ECAUSE of its space-saving and fire- 
protective features the Shaw-Walker In- 
sulated Ledger Desk pictured herewith is 
playing an important part in the present-day 
swing to card ledger systems in savings 

departments. 
This modern desk not only houses a total 
of 55,000 records in 15 sq. ft. of floor space, 
ng but it also gives to the active ledger cards 
is valuable day and night protection against fire, 
ne water and theft. It is constructed with mono- 
ad lithic insulation—the same as is used in 

Si- high grade safes. It is the only stock desk 

so insulated. 

nit * You will find many practical suggestions 
ns in our latest Special Bulletin—“ Modern 
a Methods of Savings Ledger Accounting.” 
as Send today for your free copy. 
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the Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 
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vr Other Shaw-Walker Bank 
Equipment: 

, Bookkeeping Desks - Teller’s Vault Trucks 
on Forms for All Records - Check Sorting Racks 
ify- Filing Cabinets - Posting Trays; in fact, every- 
d of thing for all other bank system operations. 
nce 

the 
day 
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One of the Shaw-Walker Insulated Savings Ledger Desks 
at Garfield State Bank, Chicago 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL REPORT BULLETIN 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 

Bank Department, BCH-7, Muskegon, Mich. Dat 
Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special 
Report Bulletin, “MODERN METHODS OF SAVINGS LEDGER AC- 
COUNTING,” which I understand is a compilation of reports from progressive 
banks concerning successful changes they have made in their bookkeeping routine 
and installations of equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 


Name of Bank__ 
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THE BURROUGHS 


A CHECK is a very important financial document, often one that 
should remain for many years a permanent, usable record. With 
long life as an important consideration the new Super-Safety 
Check Paper was conceived. It is a superior kind of paper designed 
only for check use—a strong, tough, light paper with a life at least 
seven times longer than that of the usual check paper. 


This remarkable new, genuine check paper remains fresh and 


strong for many, many years, with no tendency to become brittle 
or to crack and crumple. 


And long life is only one of its features. The new Super-Safety 
Paper has an extraordinary ability to resist sharp folding. It has 
a delightful silky writing surface on which ink instantly “takes” 
without blurring or blotting. Its strength is phenomenal—the 
natural result of long, tough fiber and the minimum sizing used 
in its making. 

The new Super-Safety Checks are among the most distinctive 
and most beautiful checks ever offered to banks. They carry a 
“service of protection” for depositors by exposing immediately 
wih a glaring spot any attempt to alter them. These new checks 


The new Super-Safety Paper has at least seven times the life of ordinary check paper. 
Its tough, strong character is immune to any change for years and years. Checks written 
on this paper become permanent, serviceable records. 


DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH SUPER@FE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


PAPER 


(NTIMES 
URABLE 


are never sold in blank sheets. They are made only to individual 
order, and to prevent counterfeiting their manufacture is guarded 
as the government guards bank-note paper. The superior quality 
of these fine new checks is immediately evident in their unusual 
durability and strength as well as in their velvety writing surface 
and beautiful tints. 


The new Super-Safety Checks are surprisingly low-priced. 
They provide a dignified means of advertising your service. 
Depositors and prospective customers appreciate such distinction 
and protection in a check. Let us send you samples. Return the 
coupon today. Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd Company. 
(Established 1899.) Rochester, Chicago, New York, St. Paul, 
Denver, Dallas, Birmingham. 


Bankers’ Supply Division, THE TODD COMPANY 7-29 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks made of the new Super- 
Safety Paper. 


= Name of Bank 
Name of Officer 
Street 


Town 


State 


PEMFETY CHECKS ON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 
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© KEYSTONE 


In the little-known country of Esthonia—the Credit Bank of Esthonia. 
The nation, once part of Russia and now independent, lies adjacent to the 


Gulf of Finland 


© INTERNATIONAL 

A radio microphone with amplifier ‘‘shouts’’ the 

slightest noise within the vault—in this installa- 

tion at the Congress Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago 


Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin (left) Premier of 

England defeated in the recent elections, and 

Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer 

meeting in the famous Cabinet Room, 10 Downing 

t, to discuss the budget which showed a 

surplus of millions of pounds, the largest in 
many years 


© INTERNATIONAL 


© INTERNATIONAL 


At the ‘‘board’’ in the Chinese department of a brokerage 
house in San Francisco 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Representatives of a large mail order house make the first deposit inaugu- 
rating the outside depository service of the Security and Woodbury banks 
in Sioux City, Iowa 


iy 


Ba 


Two views of the magnificent Head Office of the Royal Bank 
of Canada in Montreal. At the left in the lower picture is 
the honor roll of employees killed in the World War 


Callers at the White House—Frederick von 

Prittwitz (right) German Ambassador, and F. H. 

Neuerbourg, general manager of the Commerz 
und Privat Bank of Berlin 


© INTERNATIONAL 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Tangled Skeins of Commerce 


company when in the East noticed 
that the cab drivers in the principal 
cities had attached to the harness of 
the horses a small metal hand, usually 
hung from the horse’s neck or between 
the eyes. Also on many of the farm 
carts and truck carts appeared a life- 
sized hand cut or painted on them in 
red, yellow or some other bright color. 
Curious as to the meaning of this, he 
learned that it was Fatima’s hand 
which, tradition 
had it, keeps 


(Continued from page 11) 


at the port of Colombia. The bever- 
ages had to be shipped in a carton or 
wooden container, and as the buyer 
was located in Pamplona, Colombia, 
it was necessary that the shipment 
upon arrival in Colombia be trans- 
shipped by river boat to Puerto 
Wilches, then by rail to Bucaramanga, 
thence by mule carrier to destination. 
Because of the manner of transporta- 
tion part of the way by mule, each 


as a beast of burden—and where 
automobiles are popular with all 
classes. It is favorably inclined 
towards products from the United 
States, but sensitive and ready for 
reprisals when we place an embargo 
upon the importation of their grapes. 
With its rapid changes and sensitive 
nature, the country needs_ special 
study, and anyone who wants to do 
business there, can profit by the 

knowledge which 


many of the 


away evil spirits, 


prevents acci- 
dents, and brings 
good luck. 
Impressed with 
the sales possibil- 
ities in the story, 
the traveler wrote 4 
to the factory : 
suggesting that 
an imprint of the 
hand be placed 
upon each imple- 
ment to be sent 
to that eastern 
market. After 
some study and 
correspondence 
to make sure of 
the details so that 


banks have gath- 
ered together 
concerning its 
economic condi- 
tions and trade 
fluctuations. 
Another sec- 
tion of the world 
that is develop- 
ing is the Far 
East, and toward 
this section many 
banks have 
turned a watch- 
ful eye, and are 
prepared to give 
their customers 
useful informa- 
tion concerning 


everything would 
be correct, the 
company care- 
fully placed upon 
its product to be 
shipped to that 
market Fatima’s 
hand in proper 
size, shape and 
color to ward off 
effectually the 
evil spirits. This device proved to be 
a selling help. 

A good agent can keep the manu- 
facturer apprised of all these peculiar 
customs and help him to avoid pitfalls 
such as using the wrong color on his 
labels, and matters of that kind which 
to an American manufacturer may 
seem small matters but often mean the 
difference between good business and 
bad. 

The banks not only can help their 
customers in choosing good agents 
who are capable of giving sound advice 
on all matters pertaining to ship- 
ments to their countries, but they 
themselves can often assist an Ameri- 
can shipper with suggestions about the 
proper methods. The Seaboard Bank 
rendered such service to a manufac- 
turer of beverages who had received 
an initial order for his product from a 
firm in the interior of Colombia. The 
manufacturer requested information 
from the bank as to the best manner 
of handling the shipment upon arrival 


recent develop- 


chauffeurs 


package could not weigh in excess of 
seventy kilos and had to be individu- 
ally packed, each box being of equal 
weight to balance on the mule’s back. 
These details the bank helped the 
manufacturer to study out. 

Nowadays a very important service 
which many banks render their export- 
ing customers is guidance in regard to 
the economic and_ financial changes 
in various foreign fields. There have 
been most startling and rapid changes 
in many foreign countries since the 
war, so sudden and so drastic in many 
instances that only a large institution, 
such as a bank with numerous connec- 
tions abroad, can possibly keep track 
of them. 

As is pointed out in one of the ad- 
vertisements of the Seaboard Bank, 
Spain is one of these countries which 
is rapidly changing. It is a country 
of rare contradictions —in some ways 
a Land of Manana, but possessed of 
the best telephone system in Europe; 
a land in which the donkey is still used 


4 Hongkong’s beautiful harbor 


ments. In one of 
the series of ad- 
vertisements, the Seaboard Bank calls 
attention to a recent instance of chang- 
ing conditions even in China in the 
formation of a company to operate 
taxicabs in the principal Chinese ports. 
Shanghai alone has been allotted one 
hundred cars. Opportunities for busi- 
ness exist in that vast country even 
in disturbed times, but there is no 
trade that requires more careful con- 
sideration and study. Here is where 
many of the big banks stand ready to 
help, for they have been transacting 
business for the account of their cus- 
tomers for many years in the Far East 
and have accumulated a mass of 
information and practical experience 
which they can put at the disposal of 
their customers, who may seek new 
outlets for their goods. 


ON E other movement of recent years 

in which the banks are particu- 
larly useful is in the matter of foreign 
investments. Since the war there has 
been a marked tendency for American 
capital to go abroad. Setting aside 
foreign government bond issues and 
other similar forms of investment 
which are primarily within the bankers’ 
field, considerable American capital 
is going into individual or company 
enterprises in foreign countries. The 
banks with their world-wide perspec- 
tive often can give their clients 
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BANK MICHIGAN 


Unites Vhe Dime Savings Bank and 
Merchants National Bank 


Effective 
MONDAY, MAY 27, 1929 


7 HE consolidation of The Dime Savings Bank and the 
Merchants National Bank combines the experience, 


Forp BALLANTYNE 
facilities and resources of both banks—to the obvious howe: Daaannens 
GeorceE H. Barsour 
-Jupson Brapway 
The Bank of Michigan has a capital of five million dollars Wa ter O. Briccs 
and resources of approximately one hundred million dollars. Duncan W. Daker 
Ray E. DaNnaHER 
It takes its place in the forefront of finance not only in 


H. E. Donce, Jr. 
Detroit but in the Middle-West. Henry Forp 


Directors 


advantage of our customers. 


Offices of both banks will continue in their present locations. Nines 1 Woke 
The personnel of each bank remains as heretofore. Customers Oren S. Hawes 
may continue to transact their business with the same Horatio N. Hovey 
Georce W. KENNEDY 
officers, branch managers and tellers with whom they have oy Me Mewes 
been dealing. The same happy personal relationships and 
high caliber of service will continue without interruption. T. W. P. LivincsTone 
Wo. J. McANnEENY 
The presidents of both institutions head the official staff of Wiiu1am B. Mayo 
Bank of Michigan. John Ballantyne is chairman of the beste roa j 
. Moore, Jr. 
board and T. W. P. Livingstone is president. a hee 


Frank J. Navin 
WILLARD OHLIGER 
Geo. Harrison PHELPS 


W. Dean RosBinson 


DETROIT ALBERT FE. SLEEPER 
Howarp F. Smitu 
Formerly | Emit Strou 
The Dime Savings Bank and Merchants National Bank Benjy. G. VERNOR 


Joun W. 
Ricuarp H. WEBBER 
Georce B. YERKES 


TWENTY-NINE OFFICES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Stepping Out With the Banker 


that point. But this practice that is 
rapidly disappearing in our world of 
imagination and initiative, and the 
true functions of banking, its intensely 
personal relation to the public and 
individual and its intimate meaning 
for those with much or little of this 
world’s goods, are becoming a part of 
the everyday consciousness of the 
banker and the public. This is a direct 
result of the new concept of banking, 
on the part of officials as well as the 
new school of salesmen who are de- 
voting themselves to selling what a 
few years ago was considered some 
intangible form of “‘service.”’ 


‘THE new inspiration and the new 

technique are visible on every hand. 
It is not alone the mercantile establish- 
ment that draws crowds of passers-by 
with its window displays, but also the 
bank. Great electric signs and striking 
billboards today are not the monopoly 
of manufacturers of chewing gum and 
automobile tires, for the financial in- 
stitution also is determined that he 
who runs may read. The street cars 
have long since ceased to display 
merely the latest breakfast food or 
complexion soap. They are now 
hammering into the public mind the 
advantages of investment, and are 
calling to the attention of strap- 
hangers features of banking practice 
that open up visions of pleasant homes 
and a comfortable old age. Direct-by- 
mail is finding room for stories of 
financial wisdom and suggestion, that 
are as much a part of the postman’s 
burden as circulars relating to hosiery, 
women’s wear, life insurance and auto- 
mobiles. The timid little advertise- 
ment that formerly appeared in the 
financial publication has long since 
given way to the big, sweeping news- 
paper space admirable in its copy and 
illustrative features The searchlight 
that sweeps the heavens may as often, 
now-a-days, trace back to the sky- 


(Continued from page 26) 


scraper pinnacle of a bank as to the 
tower of a roof-garden. The per- 
sonality features that have been telling 
elements in sales of a wide variety of 
manufactured products, are now doing 
their work for the bankers of the 
country who have left the back room 
and do not hesitate to appear at the 
front windows. 

In contrast to the old practice of 
waiting for prospects to come to us, 
we now go after them. Instead of the 
old idea of a banking house quiet with 
dignity and reserve, we do all we can 
to get the public inside our doors. We 
solicit the business of every class: rich 
and poor, millionaires and workmen, 
parents, children, women, the pro- 
fessions. We follow every proved 
method of merchants in preparing mail 
lists, concentrating on certain districts 
or classes, selecting those we want to 
sell, and with publicity, letters, direct 
solicitation and every possible resource 
strive to make our sales average as high 
as possible. We leave no stone un- 
turned in the matter of getting the 
business, and woe to the competitor 
who fails in a nice point of foreign or 
domestic service. Some one will be on 
hand to see that the advantages of a 
better service are presented. 

Banking today has been humanized 
and electrified. The searching forces 
of competition have shed light into 
every dark and musty corner. They 
have made us take stock with a mag- 
nifying glass and they have indeed 
shown us an unsuspected wealth of 
possibilities and values. 

The more one surveys the field, the 
wider appear the possibilities of selling 
banking service. For example, vast 
sums are being spent by travel agencies, 
steamship and railroad companies, 
cities and states, for the purpose of 
attracting the flood of tourist money 
that waits to be tapped. Bank adver- 
tising can key in with all of this. The 
traveler’s check or letter of credit is a 


now A 
TRUSTS 


YOUR 
TO TRANSFER 
PERTY ECONOMICALLY 
In Service 


Centrat Hanover 


BANK AND TAUST COMPANY 


Cenrtrat Union 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


SAVE $65 642 


Cenr 
RAL Han 
BANK AND TRUST ae 


Nos. 1 and 2 of a series presenting the advantages of consulting a representative trained in estates, 
and the first of a series coincident with calls by the salesmen 


The “WHY?” of Direct Action 
at Central Hanover 


The essence of Central Hanover spirit is direct 
dealing with customers. 

The complete official staffs of Central Union 
and Hanover National now combined in 
the problems arising in banking and in the many 


They daily reflece the Central Hanover policy 
of direct dealing in action in all types of bank- 
means prompt decisions and a definite answer. 


» CENTRAL HANOVER 
+ BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


14 in 14 Centers 
London, Pers, Burnes Aire ond 
NO SECURITIES POR SALE 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER OWE MILLIOW DOLLARS 


Selling copy—notable for white space and repeti- 
tion of the name of the newly merged company 


most necessary element in the tourist’s 
portfolio, and every argument of the 
above groups can be used by the bank. 
The automobile companies are preach- 
ing the need of getting out into the 
great open spaces. We can show how 
this can be done with planned savings. 
The fear element appears in many 
advertisements of commercial prod- 
ucts, and the bank can play on a wide 
gamut of such appeals. The place that 
women are taking in our commercial 
activities has its direct counterpart in 
banking, for women millionaires are as 
plentiful as men in this class, women 
represent from 35 to 40 per cent of the 
customers of investment bond houses, 
women are receiving 70 per cent of the 
estates left by men and 64 per cent of 
those left by women. We have got to 
play up to the women in more senses 
than one these days. 


IF it be industry that we are con- 

sidering, a vast amount of human in- 
terest material can be obtained from 
the files of any bank. We can appeal to 
every line: steel, railroads, automo- 
biles, textiles or what you will. Foreign 
trade is now running into billions and 
the incident banking business is well 
worth having. There is an almost 
inexhaustible wealth of material for 
this appeal. In the trust end of the 


business, the arguments are being s0 
well marshaled and presented that the 
uncertainty of the future with all of 
its fears is being eliminated for thou- 
sands of people, while the life insurance 
trust presents a new and sure solution 
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Harvey Blodgett: Free Lance Writer 


‘*Let’s write a Booklet.”’ 
‘*Yes, we need one; but who can write it ?”’ 
ok * * * 


Here’s your answer: Put into that booklet more than two decades of experience in 
highly specialized financial writing—Have Blodgett do it. 


Harvey Blodgett and his associates have been interpreting financial and fiduciary 
services and thrift ideals to the public for going on three decades. 


Harvey Blodgett himself has written more dynamic literature dissolving the mystery of banking, charting the way 
to financial independence, and promoting means for creating and conserving estates than any living person. Mr. 
Blodgett has lived the experiences he writes about. His entire business career has been in close association with 
bank and trust officials. He is familiar, also, with the financial problems of the man on the street or in the work- 
shop, and his family. His background is unique among financial writers. 


His book, “‘Financial Independence: How to Win It’’ lays down for the first time, and develops in orderly sequence, 
the fundamental principles of economic independence and personal financial success. Of this book, Dr. Glenn 
Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin, said: ‘“The exceptional man may not need this book. But to the 
average man its sane and simple counsel will be a godsend.” 


And W. G. Sibley, the famed columnist of the Chicago Journal of Commerce said: ‘‘It should become a text book 
in the college of business life, and is equally applicable to the affairs of the young, middle-aged and old men.”’ 


That inspiring little book, “MAN ALIVE!” which has made the blood of thousands tingle, is also a Blodgett brain 
child. Mr. Blodgett’s ‘‘Dollar Education Plan,” comprising sixteen ‘Prosperity Handbooks,” was pronounced by a 
nationally known banker, the “greatest contribution ever made to thrift promotion.” 


Literature Distinctively Yours 


Do you want a booklet telling the story of your services? Or a historical booklet to commemorate your Anniversary? 
Or a booklet to “‘sell”” your unprofitable customers on the advantages—to them—of carrying adequate balances? 
Do you want to implant the principles of financial progress in depositors whose accounts stagnate? 


Trust Promotion Literature 


Said a well-known financial editor: ‘In the field of Trust development literature, Mr. Blodgett has no peer.’”’ How- 
ever that may be, his work is accepted by the ablest and most discriminating trust officials. His Master Book, 
‘‘What You Should Know About Wills and the Conservation of Estates’’ has become the standard layman’s estate 
handbook; the sales of this book by Mr. Blodgett’s organization have exceeded one hundred thousand dollars. 


Mr. Blodgett and his Associates are ready for any special assignments in the creation 
of trust promotion literature. 


Put Individualism Into Your House Organ 


Many House Organ editors are “put to it” for suitable material. Harvey Blodgett and his associates are prepared 
to supply “humanized” articles, singly or in monthly series, which will vitalize your House Organ. Or, this staff can 
edit your entire House Organ and supply suitable illustrations. 


It can do more: It can make your House Organ distinctively yours, a credit to your institution. Its craftsmen- 
associates can create a distinctive typographic layout, set it up in new, never-inked type, accompanied with appro- 
priate illustrations from an accumulated store, many drawn by artists of national fame, and deliver plates if you 
prefer, for your local printer to print. : 


Special Writing 


Harvey Blodgett has written sixty Radio Talks for a certain bank, which, delivered by a Vice-President, have 
achieved an enormous following, with impressive, tangible results. Assuredly the outstanding bank promotional 
experience of the year. These talks are available to other bankers, and special talks on banking, thrift, and fiduci- 
ary subjects may be written by arrangement. 

CONFIDENTIALLY: If you are called upon to prepare an address or magazine article on financial advertising, business promotion, 


stop-loss, or thrift development subjects; and should you, for lack of time, need assistance—Harvey Blodgett may help you out, and 
will keep your secret inviolate, along with others. 


Now, Who'll Print It? 


Among Harvey Blodgett’s Associates is a printing organization which he controls. It has produced for clients 
throughout the Union, millions of pieces of de luxe literature. 


Goudy-trained Typographers plan the production of this organization. Craftsmen who take pride in their work 
put it in type; and Pressmen, who are real artists in black and color, print it. The plant, in one of the most attract- 
ive daylight printing buildings in the country, set in a hedge-bound park, operates under ideal labor conditions. In 
a Graphic Arts Exhibit, held in Philadelphia, of fifty pieces selected by Master-printer judges from more than a 
thousand submitted by printers, three were produced in this plant. 


FINALLY : 


If you want a Booklet, a Folder, or a Series of either, planned, written, and printed; if you want unusual 
Copy for part or all of an individualistic ‘‘Bank Newspaper;”’ if you want a Souvenir Booklet, a Savings 
or Trust Campaign; if you want a Speech or Magazine Article; if you want a piece of De Luxe Printing, 


start a discussion with Harvey Blodgett and his Associates, in the French Building, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
at Forty-fifth Street, New York City. : 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 


AR MAIL and air passenger ser- 

vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
population here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY - 
NATIONAL BANK. 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with a branch 
system in principal cities from Fresno 
and San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 
speeded-up communications over the 
Bank’s system. 


The Logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


Security-First NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


«An Investment Company, identical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Company 
reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 
high-class investment securities. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The instinct 


for many problems. 
of civic pride and local patriotism key 
in admirably with bank selling and 
publicity; national questions are easily 


adapted to our plans. The powerful 
force of ambition can be appealed to 
unerringly in financial selling, and the 
bank has the compelling advantage of 
backing its advertising with personal 
advice and information of great prac- 
tical value. The argument of prestige 
and quality has no better place than 
in financial advertising, while the his- 
torical setting fits many institutions 
like a glove on the hand. 

Out of the new thought and new 
world in banking, emerges one great 
fact. However selfishly we may be 
pursuing our ends, the fact remains 
that no economic activity is perform- 
ing the great educational work that 
banking is. Some of our financial 
writers have achieved international 
fame for themselves, many of our 
banking reviews are quoted widely in 
this country and abroad, while monthly 
discussions of business and related 
matters, published by banks, are 
creating a sound body of correct think- 
ing and judgment on the part of 
thousands of people. Thus we have 
had thrust upon us a pedagogic re- 
sponsibility which is essentially moral, 
and in this new dynamic activity of the 
bank, nothing has been lost. The 
financial institution still remains the 
custodian and support of sound, con- 
servative thinking and acting on the 
part of the public. 

Many names appear in this new 
world of banking. In New York, the 
Irving Trust Company, Equitable 
Trust Company, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, National City Bank and Sea- 
board National Bank are almost house- 
hold words. In this same category 
belong the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Baltimore, Mercantile Trust Company 
and First National Bank of St. Louis, 
American Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Guardian Trust Company and 
Cleveland Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Liberty Bank and Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, First National 
Bank of Birmingham, American Ex- 
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change National Bank of Dallas, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
and Canal Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, Shawmut Bank and 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, Union Trust 
Company, Detroit and _ Security 
Trust Company and Guardian Detroit 
Group of Detroit and many others. 
These organizations are molding 
public thinking and conduct along new 
lines and are lifting ideals and am- 
bitions to higher concepts of a broader, 
fuller life. 

Notable in all of this work is the fact 
that the trust division of banking is 
constantly assuming greater impor- 
tance and directness. This is due both 
to the increase in wealth in this coun- 
try and to the existence of better 
practice. Trust selling and advertising 
occupy a peculiar position and they 
have to be treated as special subjects, 
since possible clients, with few excep- 
tions, are well informed in a general 
way of the work of the trust division, 
and they must be approached with 
carefully prepared plans that have 
been adapted to their needs by experts 
competent in the trust field. In 
direct-by-mail the “‘case’’ system has 
proved of exceptional value, because 
the material that goes to the prospect 
must show him definite advantage 
indisputably and _ concretely —mere 
generalizing will not do. Another 
point of importance is that it is ad- 
vantageous to sell the prospect a 
complete plan, rather than attempt to 
produce results by interesting him 
only partly —for example, in the prepa- 
ration of a will. 

Trust selling in the past has not 
been well organized or co-ordinated. 
This is true with reference to profits 
and costs as well as to practice. 
However, we have now progressed to 
the point where we can definitely 
figure our costs and therefore our 
profits. In the matter of practice, we 
have also advanced to the point where 
we can be pretty sure of the field in 
which we are working and the argu- 
ments that should be used. 


Referred to the Committee on Racketeers 
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that account, it cannot participate in 
the Community Chest. The order was 
investigated, its work found worthy of 
support, its peculiar rule reasonable, 
and so that particular order receives a 
stated donation direct from the banks. 

Memberships. Here is a ticklish item 
of bank expense. Once, in Germany, I 
wrote an article guying the Germans 
about their instinct for forming a 
verein to handle every possible situ- 
ation, even if the association comprised 


only two Germans. That was then. 
Today, this good old United States is 
even more verein than Germany, and 
the question for the banks is —To join 
or not to join? 

The first line has been drawn be- 
tween national, state, city and the 
purely local vereinen. The American 
Bankers Association is national, the 
California Development Association is 
state, the Los Angeles Rotary Club is 
municipal —but the innumerable street 
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NEW HOME OF CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York City. | 
This great bank chose Art Metal bank furniture and equipment 
ast > to efficiently equip these modern quarters. 


% 


In 
EVERY 
DEPARTMENT 
of Chase National Bank 


Art Metal bank equipment chosen 
for economy, durability, efficiency 


For forty-one years Art Metal has been 
producing equipment for banks, libraries 
and public buildings of every sort. This 
long experience can be of very valuable 
assistance to you in the planning or equip- 
ping of anything from a small office to a 
large bank. Write for information. No 
obligations. Just address your request to 
Art Metal Construction Company, James- 
town, New York. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, 
LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS... 
NOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


PICTURE SHOWS many items 
of Art Metal steel bank equip- 
ment in the check sorting and 
tabulating department of the 
Chase National Bank. (Right) 


CHECK-SORTING DESK by 
Art Metal is convenient, effi- 
cient and made with a thought 
for the workers’ comfort. Trays 
are reversible to provide a flat 
top for rechecking. (Left) 


COUPON COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT of this great 
; bank is fitted for greatest effi- 
ick ciency with Art Metal equip- , 
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A. D. T. PHONETALARM 


This shows how the sensitive 
sound detector is installed on 
the ceiling of the vault. It is 
equally suitable for new or 
existing vaults. 


Provides 
Positive Vault 
Protection 


A. D. T. Phonetalarm provides positive 
protection because it immediately detects 
any hammering, drilling, burning or other 
disturbances on the surface of or within 
the vault. 


Sensitive sound detectors on the ceiling 
of the vault are immediately actuated 
thereby causing an alarm to be sounded 
by the A. D. T. vault alarm. The action 
is positive—the protection is sure. 


A. D. T. Phonetalarm is an Underwriters’ 
Approved Grade ‘‘A’’ System. Available 
for local operation or for operation 
through one of 115 A. D. T. Central 
Stations, located throughout the country. 


Write for complete information. 


Controlled Companies of 


American District Telegraph Co. 
183 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


This attractive housing, designed to h 
with the architectural scheme, contains 
the alarm mechanism 
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Do NoT RUN OUT OF SUPPLIES! 


THIS AD CLIPPED TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
WILL TELL YOU HOW TO LESSEN THE LIA- 
BILITY OF RUNNING OUT OF SUPPLIES AND 
AT THE SAME TIME HOW TO PREVENT WASTE 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


LepGeR Carps Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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improvement associations, and retail 
merchants associations, and even 
chambers of commerce devoted to the 
upbuilding of Buenos Noches Boule- 
vard at 743d Street, are something else 
again. And if the national and state 
and city organizations seem to be too 
numerous for the resources of banks, 
depend upon it the local associations 
are about five times as plentiful. Also, 
they are apt to be more solidly en- 
trenched when it comes to threatening 
to withdraw accounts—though the 
threat is seldom carried out here, 
either. 


JET me tell a story about this threat 
of withdrawing: 

Some months ago, there was a hot 
tax assessment fight in one section of 
Los Angeles, and the local newspaper 
took a certain side, which lost. When 
it was definitely clear that his side had 
lost, the editor of this paper came out 
with a statement advocating backing 
for the winning side, so that the project 
of street widening could be put 
through. 

“Some people will say I’ve been 
bought,” he admitted, “but that 
doesn’t worry me. Even when the 
Die-Hard Trust and Savings Bank 
withdrew its advertising from my 
paper during this fight, I didn’t with- 
draw my account from them.” 

The Los Angeles rule on member- 
ships is that each bank be left free to 
decide, except in the case of small local 
associations, which are banned in 
general, unless in specific instances 
they are doing broad and useful work. 

I sat in the office of a member of this 
committee while he was dealing with 
the subject of memberships after a 
merger of two bank organizations. His 
way of handling the matter struck me 
as more interesting than that of the 
committee. 

When the two banks were combined, 
the new institution found itself with 
two members in many of the prominent 
organizations, and membership fees 
being paid by the bank. These 
“duplicate members” were allowed to 
decide which should continue with his 
club or association, and which should 
resign. 

Now, even where the bank pays 
membership fees for a vice-presidential 
member in a service club, it is not a 
cold commercial proposition altogether. 
In the course of several years, that 
vice-president will form ties in that 
club. 

The decisions about who should quit 
and who should stay, were made with 
regard for the interests of the bank. In 
one case, a vice-president had lately 
been elected director of an important 
club, while another had been a director 
several years. 

“Let Smith stay,” was the latter's 
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has a career ahead of him in that 
organization, while mine is behind me 
—he will do more good for the club and 
the bank.” 

The first step in deciding this whole 
membership question, after the merger, 
was to list all memberships on cards. 
Strange as it may seem, this had never 
been done in either bank, there was no 
central place where anybody concerned 
with the expenses of memberships 
could find out who belonged to what, 
how much it cost, and decide the 
probable value of a particular mem- 
bership to the bank —or to that organi- 
zation. 

Making a card inventory showed up 
the duplications in “joining,” and then 
it was possible to appraise each organi- 
zation, and decide which should be 
retained. A typical decision was the 
following: 

“The Lock-and-Key Club is an or- 
ganization that meets weekly for lunch 
at the Foothills Cafe. Membership 
about forty, made up entirely of hard- 
ware jobbers, who take this method of 
maintaining trade contacts. Most of 
the members belong to larger clubs, in 
which the bank has memberships. 
Recommended that our membership 
terminate at the end of this year, on 
the grounds that bank member is not 
of real benefit to such an organization.” 

In business, civic, social and other 
organizations, there is a distinct ten- 
dency to seek memberships for revenue. 


The Lock-and-Key Club is formed for 
contacts of hardware merchants, for 
instance. It is a fine thing for men in 
that trade. But expenses begin to rise. 
To get more revenue, the club solicits 
members, and just as it is the most 
natural thing to carry an injured person 
into the nearest drug store, so the first 
place to solicit revenue-producing mem- 
bers is—the nearest bank! This ten- 
dency is found in practically all 
organizations, and generally it is 
inimical to the best interests of the 
organization. For the original purpose 
of the club is lost sight of, and its 
intimate contacts broken up by the 
influx of members outside its special 
field. 

When banks decline to join, or give, 
or patronize, and base their refusals 
upon decisions dictated by the policy of 
a committee of all the banks, the prin- 
ciple of the thing is accepted with good 
grace. It is elevated to the status of 
those impartial things mentioned in 
contracts, as riots, outbreak of war 
and ‘‘acts of God.” 

In Los Angeles, it has worked so well 
that this committee, entirely unofficial 
at the outset, now makes many investi- 
gations and suggestions for the Clearing 
House Association. 

Yes, yes! 

If you want to say ““No!” and make 
it final, say it with a smile, and explain 
how sorry you are, and blame it on a 
committee. 


Behind the Fruit Co-operatives 


(Continued from page 23) 


District Exchange. The Central Ex- 
change, through its district sales 
representatives, conveys information 
as to the state of the market; the 
District Exchange in turn advises as 
to the shipments by the local associa- 
tions and their destination. By such 
interchange of information a fairly 
even balance of supply and demand is 
effected. 

The Central Exchange remits the 
amount of each sale to the District 
Exchange, which distributes it to 
the local association after making 
deductions of the estimated cost of 
maintaining the District Exchange, the 
cost of maintaining the Central Ex- 
change in Los Angeles, including all 
branch sales offices, a fixed advertising 
charge, as well as deductions of 
amounts representing members’ assess- 
ments for maintaining the co-operative 
supply company and the several by- 
product plants. These are distributed 
in proportion to the business done with 
each association, and any surplus is 
refunded at the end of the fiscal year. 
In a comparatively short time after the 
crop reaches the consumer market the 
Proceeds are distributed to the 11,500 


grower members on an_ equitable 
basis through their local associations. 

In many respects the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers, which started out as 
a centralized organization with the 
intent to monopolize the raisin market, 
is now organized along the lines of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange — 
as a federated body of individual co- 
operatives. It is to be noted that the 
most successful fruit grower co- 
operatives have followed in the foot- 
steps of the citrus growers —among 
them, the American Cranberry Ex- 
change, the California Walnut Grow- 
ers, the California Almond Growers, 
and the recently reorganized Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers. 
In Florida the citrus growers have 
been conducting their marketing along 
the very same lines pioneered by the 
California growers. In individual cases 
the apple growers of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have banded themselves into 
local associations that market their 
fruits through central marketing 
mediums. 

As the banker views the proposition, 
it means the development of a new idea 


in co-operative marketing management. 
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RAIL 
WATER 


to and from the 


Annual 


CONVENTION 


San Francisco 


3,000 miles across the conti- 
nent by rail! 5,000 miles 
home by Panama Pacific 
steamer over the famous 
Recreation Route! We 
leave New York on Sept. 23, 
by special train, stopping at 
Chicago, Colorado Springs, 
Santa Fe, Grand Canyon, 
Pasadena, Del Monte and 
SAN FRANCISCO—for 
the A. B. A. Convention. 


Home by 


S. S. California 


Leaving San Francisco on Oct. 4, we 


visit Yosemite Valley, Riverside, 
San Diego, Agua Calienta, Mexico; 
and Los Angeles (3 days). Here we 
board the luxurious Panama Pacific 
liner, CALIFORNIA, for the trip home 
by water. Down the coast we sail, 
stopping at Balboa and Panama 
City, and passing through the Panama 
Canal by daylight. Across the blue 
Caribbean to Havana—then up the 
Atlantic to New York, arriving 
there Oct. 28. 


A wonderful 35-day vacation tour—and 
$650 (up) covers all expenses. Send 


for special booklet describing the Prpatp] 
Panama Pacific Bankers’ Tour in detail. WW 
fonama facifie fine 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1. Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan 


| Ave., CHicaco; 460 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO; our 


offices elsewhere, or authorized S.S. or R R. agents. 
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Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain 
types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or 
debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. 
Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, 
sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we 
can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including 
Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and 
Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 


$65 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES: 


Siz word cylinder. 

Completely 
equipped. 

Fresh inking sur- 


It is necessary only face always. 

to plug in the Ajax 

at the nearest 5 Unconditionally 
lug or light soc ke. yuaranteed. 
clling. 1o setting 

or no winding, 


Electric operation; 
no attention needed. 
Locked against un- 
authorized change. 


At Last! The New C/efechron Equipped 
Ajax Time Stamp 


Nowadays, banks must protect themselves 
from suits and losses by recording exactly 
the time at which checks and other paper are 
received. Heretofore, with the old-fashioned 
clock movement, accurate time recording was 
impossible. But now comes the Telechron- 
equipped Ajax—accurate to a split-second— 
automatically adjusted from the master- 
clocks of the Naval Observatory—and 
guaranteed. 


Write or wire your order to 


AJAX TIME STAMP COMPANY, 354 Broadway, New York 
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which ultimately will stabilize the 
industries and reduce the financial 
risks in production and distribution. 
It means that the small, neighborhood 
association of growers will continue to 
function with a selective membership 
of those who know how to co-operate, 
and who are in close touch with the 
management. In fact, as bankers 
point out, some of the most successful 
fruit growers’ co-operatives are those 
with limited membership, operating 
on a sound business basis, without 
attempting to control the output. 
Stabilization is to be brought about 
only by the creation of a central clear- 
ing house of information to serve the 
growers, such as is the case with the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
and the establishment of a centralized 
selling agency to handle the products 
for the individual co-operative organi- 
zations, such as the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers is now attempting on a large 
scale. This is being done on a purely 
service basis of percentage of sales. 


"THE highly monopolistic co-opera- 

tive, which is now breaking up, met 
its Waterloo when it attempted to 
control the output with limited reserve 
capital. “‘They have had to pay en- 
tirely too much for money,” says Mr. 
Willard E. Ellis of the Federal Land 
Bank of Berkeley. ‘Furthermore, 
they were at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to the independent commercial 
packers who were financially fixed to 
advance money on crops. 

“And some of the co-operatives 
have directly encouraged  over- 
production, by their policy of holding 
up prices without regard to conditions 
in the consumer market. We have the 
sad experience of the raisin growers, 
and in some measure also the organ- 
ized prune growers who in times of sat- 
isfactory crop conditions held prices up 
beyond reason, thereby encouraging 
overproduction and creating more 
difficult selling conditions. Other co- 
operatives, such as the California 
Walnut Growers, have consistently held 
prices at a level with the prices of other 
food commodities, and as a direct 
result the industry has been more 
stabilized. 

“They have suffered also because 
very often the management was not 
close enough to the growers, and the 
latter were not kept properly informed 
of its activities. This disadvantage is 
largely overcome by the operation of 
the smaller co-operative of a selective 
membership in which there is a 
closer bond between management and 
growers. 

“The solution of the problem lies 
with the growers themselves. The 
degree to which they develop packing 
and marketing facilities and operate 
these on a sound basis, will solve their 
problem as nothing else will.” 
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Direct Contact With 
American Business 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 


No matter what part of the 
United States your business 
reaches, this institution is. 
acquainted in that territory. 
It has accounts from all lines 


of business and from one- 


fifth of the nation’s banks 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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8x4x15, for 
Deposit Siips 


They Save Money 


NEW ORLEANS bank saves 

$900 last year by changing over 

toLIBERTY CollapsibleStorage 
Files for their storage filing work. A 
New York firm wrote us that this new 
and better filing method actually cut 
their costs one half. When you use 
LIBERTY Files for your old papers 
and records that must be kept for a 
period of years or permanently, you are 
sure that they are always safe from loss 
or damage, that they will be kept in 
order, that dust will be eliminated and 
that reference can be made instantly, 
whenever it is needed. 


Qver 30,000 Users 


Since LIBERTY Files were introduced, 
more than 30,000 banks and business 
firms have adopted them for storage 
filing. Many of these banks and firms 
are the largest in the country. 


LIBERTY Files are made of the 
highest quality, water-proofed, cor- 
rugated fibre board. They are well and 
strongly reinforced. Labels are at- 
tached. Gummed labelling strips are 
furnished. In tests made by many 
firms, LIBERTY Files proved them- 
selves definitely superior. That is why 
they are leaders in their field. 


20 Standard Sizes 


Deposit slips........No. 
Drafts, checks, etc.. No. 
Small deposit slips... No. 
Pass books (2 rows). . No. 
Old statements, etc. No. 
Telegram copies.....No. 6— x24 
Vouchers,etc........No. 7—9 x 44x24 
Deposit slips, etc.....No. 8—8 x4 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 9—9 x4 


Small deposit pe. .No. 10— 6 x 44x15 
Letters..... -No. 11—12 x104x24 
Cap (legal paper). .No. 12—15 xl04%x24 
Invoices... . .....-No. 13-10 x8 x24 
Ledger sheets.......No. 14—12 x124x12 
Documents... ...-No. 15— 4%x10 x24 


Large deposit slips. ..No. 16—8 x5 x24 
3x5" cards or slips...No. 17— 54x 34x24 
Vouchers, etc... .No. 18— 84x 7 x24 
Savings checks, etc..No. 19— 7%x 3/4x18 
Savings ledger cards No. 20— 5%x 84x24 
Special Sizes made in lots 
of 100 or more 


Clip this coupon and mail it to us today 
for a FREE sample file—any size you prefer 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC. 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me a FREE sample LIBERTY 
File. I prefer Size No 
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Founded on a Traction System 


(Continued from page 25) 


was made for checking accounts re- 
gardless of the size of the average 
balance, but with the first of June, 
1929, a service charge of $1.00 a month 
was placed on accounts with average 
monthly balance less than $100. Inter- 
est at 2 per cent is paid on average 
monthly balances of more than $200. 
In many of its advertising booklets, 
Mitten Bank em- 


Mitten Bank is unusual. Mitten Bank 
makes no charge for the preparation of 
a will. And the bank has set the cost 
of administering an estate as low as 
possible to encourage workers to make 
wills. Practically all P. R. T. em- 
ployees now have wills drawn by the 
bank, in most of which the bank is 
named executor. The majority of the 

estates are small, 


phasizes the ad- 


some are fair- 


visability of 
small checking 
accounts: 


“The wise worker, 
while striving to from 
build up his check- 
ing account, will 
not therein 
much more than 
is necessary to meet 
his current ex- 
penses. His more 
permanent savings 
should go into cer- 
tificates of deposit, 
savings accounts, 
or investments on 
which he can earn 
a higher return.” 


A large propor- 
tion of Mitten 
Bank customers 
maintain both a 


16,585 get 


sized, and only a 
few are large. 
Mitten Bank 
now has three 
locations. The 
main office is in 
the heart of the 
city just across 
the street from 
City Hall, and 
from the Broad 
Street Station. 
The Industrial 
Section at which 
all the P. R. T. 
employees 
accounts are 
kept, is at Broad 
and Locust 
Streets. The 
newest branch is 


checking and a 


in North Phila- 


savings account. 
Interest, at the 
rate of 4 per cent, is paid on the 
savings accounts. A good business is 
also done in investment-savings de- 
posits paying 5 per cent interest, and 
participating certificates paying 51% 
per cent are likewise popular. 

To its customers, and to other 
workers, the Mitten Bank has been 
making character loans for more than 
two years. It was one of the first 
banks to give small loans without 
collateral. During 1928, the first full 
year during which these loans were 
made, 11,762 workers borrowed 
$2,353,108. Two co-makers are re- 
quired for a character loan, and the 
bank must be satisfied that the money 
can be repaid regularly. Six per cent 
interest is charged when the loan is 
made, and there is also a service charge 
of $1.00 on each $50 borrowed, with a 
maximum fee of $10. The borrower 
opens a bank account in which he 
makes regular deposits over a period 
of forty weeks. The bank advises that 
the payments be continued for ten 
weeks longer so that a savings account 
may be built up. Interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent is paid on the borrower’s 
deposits after the forty week period. 
This plan is essentially the same as 
that which other banks throughout the 
country are now using in an effort to 
combat loan sharks. 

But the will department of the 


That those who ride may read 


delphia on Ger- 
mantown 
Avenue. It is expected that this 
recently opened branch will add many 
new customers to the bank because it 
taps a district hitherto untouched. 


THE Tioga Branch in Germantown 

is open only from 9 in the morning 
until ten at night, but a twenty-four 
hour banking day may be instituted 
as soon as conditions demand it. At 
the two other offices, the wide open 
door, day and night, has proved to be 
good business. The bank’s personnel 
is divided into three watches. From 
midnight until eight in the morning is 
the dog’s watch. At eight, the day 
men start work, and stay on duty until 
four in the afternoon. Then a new 
shift steps into the cages, and stays 
on duty until midnight. The men do 
not change from one shift to another, 
but are always on duty at the same 
time. 

Besides its popularity and advertis- 
ing value, the bank has found that its 
twenty-four hour service is not ex- 
pensive. Assuredly, there is com- 
paratively little banking done during 
the small hours of the morning. But 
some business is consummated, deposits 
accepted and small loan applications 
given out. Besides, the men in the dog 
watch handle a good deal of routine 
work. 

A larger 


day staff would be 
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required to handle this work if it were 
not done by the night men. 

Mitten Bank has been opened a 
little less than three years now, and so 
it is comparatively young among 
financial institutions. But it has a 
good deal to show for its few years. It 
has handled accounts which many 
other institutions would have turned 
down as unprofitable, and at the end 
of 1928, its statement showed capital, 
surplus and undivided profits otf 
$4,870,827.86. Its lists of customers 
adds up to many thousands of workers, 
small business men, and some large 
ones. It was built on the ruins of one 
labor bank, and it absorbed another. 
Altogether, not a bad record for three 
years. And Mitten Bank is still grow- 
ing. It represents a new style in labor 
banks, and a style that will be well 
worth watching. 


Invisible: Wastes in Ad- 
vertising 


(Continued from page 20) 


don’t release a city-wide direct mail 
campaign within a short period of 
time and then make your salesmen 
solicit ‘cold turkey” for the balance 
of the year. Synchronize your mailings 
with the salesmen’s calls if you want 
to get the most from both. 

Even banking facilities are season- 
able to an extent. Savings accounts, 
trusts, bonds, safe deposit boxes and 
“Club” accounts all sell more readily 
at certain periods of the year than at 
others. Co-ordinate your “‘copy” and 
your salesmen’s efforts accordingly 
for maximum results. 


Lack of Proper Copy 


Copy is important. Your adver- 
tisement is a show window, which 
reflects to the public the attitude and 
caliber of your institution. After all, 
the copy is that for which you have 
paid your money to display. Through 
your copy you invite the judgment of 
many thousands of readers. 

Copy must be result-getting if it is 
to pay. There has been worked out a 
formula which, checked against your 
advertisements, may prove beneficial. 
It lists the essential qualities of a suc- 
cessful advertisement. These are as 
follows: 1. Attention value. 2. Inter- 
est. 3. Explanation. 4. Creation of 
desire. 5. Urge to act. 


Lack of Proper Size of Space 


Several students of the psychologi- 
cal effect of advertising advance the 
theory that the size of space occupied 
by an advertisement has a material 
effect upon results. The contention is 
that the productiveness of the adver- 
using dollar increases in direct ratio 
to the increase in the size of the space 
used. - Tests have been conducted 
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8 In the Land of the Pampas 

2 H™ where business acumen blends with artistic appreciation, 
Ss York vaults have been selected to protect the funds of the Banco 
Popular Argentino, Buenos Aires. 

S| The vaults of this leading South American institution will be among 
ea the finest on the southern continent. The equipment will consist of — 
bY A safe deposit vault with a massive circular entrance, completely 
@ finished with polished steel ceiling and walls and containing several 
= thousand safe deposit boxes of all sizes. 

q A security vault for the bank’s own use is to be provided witha 
<4 large number of specially designed steel chests for the protection 
e of funds and securities. This vault will be equipped with a huge 
rectangular entrance. 

Steel grilles artistically fashioned, guarding the approach to the vaults, 
will complete the equipment. 

Trained York engineers will install this vault equipment. The ability 
of the York organization to render this type of service has made the 
name York a symbol of safety the world over. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON MIAMI 
CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
HOUSTON PITTSBURGH 

PHILADELPHIA HONOLULU 

 8T. LOUIS HAVANA 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 

/ SEATTLE PARIS 
WASHINGTON TOKYO 


Forty-five 


The beautiful new home of the 
Banco Popular Argentino, Buenos 
Aires, ond one of their York 
vaults are shown here. 


through experiments with hundreds of 
readers and the results given are as 
follows: 
A page is equal to 2\% half-pages. 
A page is equal to 634 quarter-pages. 
A page is equal to 30 eighth-pages. 
These investigations would lead us 
to believe that the curtailment of dis- 
play space would be a poor way in 
which to effect a true economy in 
advertising. 


Lack of Persistency 


Spasmodic advertising is perhaps 
the most wasteful of all. The public 
soon forgets. While authorities do 
not advance a cut and dried table of 
how often to advertise or how large the 


officers and employees results 


space should be, they seem to agree 
heartily that persistency is a_ vital 
element. After all, what we are trying 
to do is to familiarize the public with 
our institution—to get folks to know 
who we are, where we are and what we 
can do for them. Isn’t it, then, merely 
a case of adopting the motto “Keep 
everlastingly at it?” Utilizing a fre- 
quency of insertions that will be 
consistent with space of reasonable 
size? 
Lack of Co-operation from Organization 
Lack of co-operation from directors, 
in the 


outright loss of a large percentage of 
the advertising dollar. In too many 
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when 


PREFERRED 
for STAPLING 
PAPER 


because 


EJECTOR 


appeal to a substantial number 

of the 10,000 Neva-Clog users who 
were chosen at random and asked, 
“What features appealed to you 
most in your Neva-Clog?’’ Then they 
added as additional reasons for their 
entire satisfaction with Neva-Clogs: 
‘*Neva-Clogs never clog in actual use.” 
‘‘Neva-Clogs are easiest to use.”’ 
‘‘Neva-Clogs are most convenient.” 
‘‘Neva-Clogs are always ready for 
use.”’ ‘*Neva-Clogs staple the largest 
number of sheets at one time.”’ 


"Tt cm feature made the greatest 


How many a quiet, confident 
chuckle a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier 
could have when first brought into 
an office, anticipating the surprise 
it has in store. ‘‘What, another 
stapling machine? Probably no 
better than any other.”’ 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC., 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


STAPLING PLIERS 


are misused and staples become 
oan jammed, they can be easily and 
instantly removed with the 
Ejector Bar. 


little Neva-Clog. It knows what will 
happen next.. 
be done... 
stapling machine.” . 
thing WORKS.” 
Neva-Clog, that you can’t say, “I 
told you so.”’) 


around the office that at last they 
have a stapling machine that works 
every time. Enthusiasm grows. The 
unfailing reliability of this powerful 
little device creates a fond admira- 
tion among its users that is most 
unusual. 


you as well. Phone your stationer 
to leave one with you for a FREE 15 
day trial or use the coupon below. 


Without obligation, kindly send a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier for FREE 15 day trial. 


U.8..and FOREIGN PATENTS 


But not a word, not a sign out of 


. Some stapling to 
“Let’s try that new 
. “SAY, this 
(Too bad, little 


In no time the word spreads 


See if a Neva-Clog will please 


EMBOSSED SEALS 
in Gold and Colors 


We make all kinds—for 
advertising purposes, address 


labels, decorations, etc. Striking, 
artistic, individual designs. Write 


for free samples and prices. 
ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1627-B Washington Avenue 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Without loss of effici- 
ency you can save as muchas 90% 
on cost of additional filing equipment : 
by transferring present records into Quik-Lok @ 
Storage Files—and using same files again. Quik- 
Loks cost less than interest 
tion on o 
LORE Fics. 
Investigate 
ay. 


STORAGE FILE 
REE 


Sample File sent 
on request, Free post- 
age paid. Write today \\v 
KAY DEE CO., 3617 

South 36th Street 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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banks the advertising manager either 
has not tried, or has tried and failed, to 
(a) keep the organization posted as to 
the instlitution’s advertising; (b) enlist 
the staff’s enthusiasm and help in pro- 
curing leads for new business; (c) in- 
augurate a systematic follow-through 
for keeping such leads coming in and to 
arrange some form of recognition for 
employees’ effort. 

Every employee in the institution 
should know what the bank’s adver- 
tising is trying to accomplish and 
should understand that he is expected 
to help capitalize upon this expendi- 
ture. There is a great amount of 
loyalty and potential co-operation in 
every institution. It takes, however, 
some effort to make this blossom into 
actual effort. But it pays. 


Lack of Sales Effort 


Among banks, lack of sales effort is 
much too prevalent. Where the bank 
relies upon advertising alone to bring 
in new business, too great a burden is 
placed upon it. Advertising is but one 
of the tools of merchandising. It 
can’t be asked to do the entire job. 

Advertising can create a conscious- 
ness in the mind of the community. It 
can educate and it can create interest 
but its maximum efficiency can only 
be realized when backed up by personal 
contact or sales effort. 

The good will created by advertising 
is a very great asset but in many in- 
stances a personal call is required to 
bring a new account into the bank. If 
you doubt the necessity of salesman- 
ship, compare the bank with the pro- 
ducer of goods or services in any other 
line of business. The producer, al- 
though he may be a national advertiser, 
cannot depend upon his advertising 
alone. He must send out salesmen to 
close his business and bring in the 
orders, whether he sells to the whole- 
saler or to the retailer, or as in many 
instances, to the actual consumer. 


Lack of Analysis of Results 


After you have obtained results, then 
the question is, are they satisfactory? 
It is one thing to get accounts and 
another to get desirable ones, as most 
of us have discovered. Lack of such 
analysis not only points, often, to one 
of the greatest wastes in bank adver- 
tising, but also goes much deeper by 
creating a further loss through operat- 
ing with quantities of unprofitable ac- 
counts on the books. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to 
hit upon ways and means of getting a 
volume of small accounts —which may 
be unprofitable. Results should be 
carefully checked in this direction so 
that mere volume will not blind one to 
the fact that it means worse than 
nothing if the accounts do not pay 
their way. 


The results of any campaign oF 
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continued effort to get volume, should 
be analyzed at as early a stage in the 
program as possible in order to de- 
termine the desirability of the business 
being brought in. 

Advertising is a marvelous imple- 
ment. It is doubtful if much of our 
present day business could have reached 
its colossal proportion without its help. 
Advertising supplies the one economi- 
cally possible means of reaching and 
interesting entire groups or communi- 
ties. 

It has made selling possible on a 
wholesale scale but advertising has not 
yet and perhaps never will become an 
exact science. Just as it has multiplied 
sales, production and profits, it has 
likewise multiplied the problems and 
pitfalls of merchandising. 

Advertising, particularly in the 
banking field where it is a new vehicle, 
offers all the enchanting possibilities 
of Aladdin’s Lamp —but it must not 
be rubbed the wrong way. It takes 
more than printer’s ink and white 
space to insure a fair return upon the 
appropriation dollar. The amount of 
cents in the advertising dollar is usually 
in direct ratio with the amount of 
sense behind the planning of the 
expenditure. 


The Banker Also Lends 
Himself 


(Continued from page 13) 


given over to the discussion and ex- 
change of ideas affecting community 
welfare. They do a lot of good and 
this kind of personal contact estab- 
lishes an everlasting feeling of good 
will between town folk and country 
folk. 

What is needed most now is an 
annual economic conference in every 
agricultural community to work in 
conjunction with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Washing- 
ton to carry out such farm produc- 
tion programs as may be recommended 
by the Department of Agricultural 
Research. 

To teach the farmer to be business- 
like is perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant duties of the banker. But it is 
one thing to say, “‘you must conduct 
your affairs in a businesslike manner,”’ 
and another to persuade him to do it. 
The opportunity to convince him of the 
importance and advantage of main- 
taining records of his yearly operations 
came during the World War when the 
lagi first imposed the income 
ax. 

That was rather a vexing time in 
our bank as it no doubt was in every 
other country institution. The farmer 
would come in with his twelve months 
of cancelled vouchers and no other 
information of worth, and say, ““Make 
out my income tax schedule for me.” 


$0 MANY BANKS ARE MEET- 
ING THEIR CLIENTS WISHES 
IN THIS MATTER OF CHECKS 


It is only natural that business men like to use checks of good appearance ... 
like to have their checks convey a proper indication of the standing of their 
bank, which in turn reflects their own standing . . . like to have their checks 
suggest dignity, progressiveness, stability. 

We know that many banks are meeting the wishes of their clients in this 
matter of distinctive checks, because the majority of banks in the largest cities 
of the country, as well as hundreds of the better class banks in other cities, are 
using La Monte Safety Paper. 

We've prepared a little booklet, 6-G, which we want you to send for. 
It’s free ... and you should have it, because it shows how other banks have 
used La Monte National Safety Paper to achieve distinctive checks. 

It’s easy to have individual, prestige-building checks by using National 
Safety Paper. The wavy lines insure La Monte quality and distinctiveness. 
George La Monte and Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MON 
SAFETY PAPER 


The process usually took hours. The 
need for a simple farm record book 
became imperative. 

I obtained a copy of every kind of 
farmer’s record book published. How- 
ever, I found that practically all of 
them were too complicated to suit the 
purposes of the average farmer. So 
I prepared one so simple in form that 
a child could understand and main- 
tain it. 

By depositing all crop and oper- 
ating proceeds and paying for every- 
thing by check and indicating thereon were quite in demand. 
for what it was used, the customer With the introduction of this simpli- 
could simply list the amount at the end fied system of farm bookkeeping, 


of each month in the proper columns 
of his record book, both as to income 
and expenditures, and at the end of 
the year he would have an accurate 
record from which anyone could make 
up his income tax report without 
difficulty. I arranged these books for 
the inventory basis as well as the 
cash income basis. 

We gave thousands of these books 
away, and gave instructions how to 
use them. At first they did not “take” 
_very well, but in a short time they 
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in HANDLING 


inCONTROL 


») 


in REFERENCE 


LEDGER TRAY 


| 


As more and more banks follow the practise 
of dividing their ledger accounts into smaller 
units, to speed up handling and to save on 
valuable bank space, the McBee Bantam 
Ledger Tray increases in favor. A 
junior size, yet of all-steel 
construction, rapid in operation 
and easily portable. In 11 
standard sizes, to fit every 
machine-made record 
in your bank. 


MCBEE LEDGER TRAYS 


Products of THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 

ATHENS, OHIO 

Tue McBee Binper Co., ATHENS, Oxn10 
Please send me further information on 


CD McBee Ledger Trays 


McBee makes a complete 

line of accounting 
records equipment for 
banks, including ledger 


| 
cases, cards, guides, indexes Name 
and special ruled and ' 
printed forms. Use the Firm 
coupon. City 
State 


THE BURROUGHS 


hundreds of the farmers were able for 
the first time to determine the true 
status of their yearly operations. 
He now keeps records year after 
year. I am told that although the 
books are no longer distributed, many 
farmers now buy blank books and 
copy the headings into them from the 
old form in order to carry on the plan. 
An important result has been that the 
farmer has waked up to a realization 
of the necessity of changing operations 
when, on comparing records, it is 
evident that he should. Consequently, 
he has become more prosperous. 

The country banker’s relation to his 
community, therefore, is obviously of 
an educational nature. It is his duty 
to aid and lead in the solution of all 
important economic, political and 
social problems. On him rests the 
responsibility of directing all financial 
problems of his community. He must 
loan himself, as well as the funds 
entrusted to his care. 


FE must educate his customers as to 

the true mission of a bank. The 
exact functions of an ordinary com- 
mercial bank are not very well under- 
stood by most people. Therefore the 
banker must educate them to under- 
stand that the loanable deposits en- 
trusted to his care and subject to 
withdrawal on demand, can not be 
loaned out permanently to capitalize 
any business undertaking, but must at 
all times be kept in reasonably liquid 
form. Hundreds of banks have been 
compelled to suspend business because 
they failed to observe this very impor- 
tant policy. 

Honesty, ability, character and 
capital are still important elements to 
take into consideration when loaning 
depositors’ funds, but only loans sup- 
ported by tangible collateral of a 
liquid nature are eligible for redis- 
count with correspondent banks. 

Frequent financial statements should 
be required of every borrower. Our 
practice was to require a new state- 
ment at least twice a year, and oftener 
if the circumstances warranted it. We 
adopted a special loose leaf form which 
we always retained in a special loose- 
leaf financial statement ledger properly 
indexed for immediate reference at all 
times. This method enabled us to 
review any customer’s financial prog- 
ress for a period of years. 

When we first instituted this prac- 
tice the customer resented it. He 
would go out on the street afterwards 
and say, “If you want to borrow money 
at that bank, you have to tell them 
your history from Genesis to Revela- 
tions.”” But now it is necessary only 
to say, “Jim, we have to have a new 
statement,” and he understands that 
we are safeguarding public funds and 
therefore his own. 

In most agricultural communities, 
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bank deposits fluctuate considerably 
during the period of twelve months. 
As a general rule, every farmer markets 
all of his products as soon as harvested, 
but in this automobile age most of 
them are potential borrowers by spring, 
and by midsummer the bank’s re- 
sources are taxed to the limit. So the 
banker must look ahead and anticipate 
these changes in order to protect his 
depositors and maintain his legal 
cash reserves. 

Banks, besides keeping their loans 
in liquid form, should make loans only 
for constructive, creative and pro- 
ductive purposes. Some time ago a 
certain country banker informed me 
that he had invested about $150,000 
in automobile paper—that it was as 
good as any paper he had in his bank, 
that he hadn’t lost a cent, that all 
payments were being promptly made, 
yielded a much better return. While 
it is true that we look upon automobiles 
as necessities today, only a few years 
back they were regarded as pure 
luxuries. Since most automobiles are 
used largely for pleasure, I regard such 
loans as non-constructive and non- 
essential, 

For example, this $150,000 invest- 
ment in automobile paper will be sub- 
ject to 25 per cent depreciation at the 
end of one year. Besides this depre- 
clation, it will cost the owner 
approximately $500 per year to main- 
tain his car. At the end of the 
second year another 25 per cent de- 
preciation and another $590 for 
maintenance, etc. 

Suppose the $150,000 was loaned 
out on good dairy cows, brood sows, 
hens, sheep. At the end of the first 
year, no depreciation, very little main- 
tenance cost, but accretions —butter, 
milk, eggs, cream, wool, etc. At 
the end of two years there would be 
afar greater increase of a productive 
nature. 

At the end of four years there would 
be an increase of 300 per cent or more 
in live stock including all other accre- 
tions, whereas automobile investment 
would be reduced to practically nothing 
of intrinsic value. 


I? has been several years since I was 

actively connected with the banks of 
the San Luis Valley. It is now part 
of my duties to travel over the state 
in the interests of the First National 
Bank of Denver as outside-man and 
appraiser. Everywhere I go I am 
convinced that bankers as important 


economic factors can do a great deal 


in shaping the present agricultural 
ills by lending their influence to help 
solve the farmer’s problems. The 
Prosperity of the country banker and 
business man depends upon it. Cheap 
money or more credit will not dispel 
the present difficulties. Only sound 


€conomic policies affecting communities 


: There should be 
A NEW 
STANDARD 
COPY 
HOLDER 
with every 


TYPEWRITER 


Copy can be moved either up or down, a 
line or several lines at a time. Equally 
practical for notebook or sheet copy. 


Forty-nine 


The line to be copied is directly above the line guide. No 
time wasted in finding the place, no chance of lines being 
omitted or repeated. 


Ww could be slower, more in- 
efficient, more tiring than typing 
from notes or copy laid on the desk 
beside the machine? Every turn of the 
head is time wasted—lost motion— 
retarding production and causing pre- 
mature fatigue. 


The new Standard Copy Holder holds 
the notebook or copy in the same line 
of viston as the work in the machine. 
It allows the typist to maintain a 
natural and comfortable upright posi- 
tion—face and eyes always to the 
front—and enables her to utilize the 
time formerly wasted, for the produc- 
tion of useful work. 


Write today for 
complete information 


STANDARD 
Mailing Machines Company 
1935 Boutevarp, EVERETT, MASS. 


Envelope Sealers 
Stamp Affixers Postal Permit Machines 


OF all banking pub- 

The 
Burroughs Clearing 
House alone reaches 
one or more executives 
in every bank in the 


lications, 


United States. 


Complete coverage of 
the bank market with 
a single publication 


an Strong est / 
Fingers papers. are ng Handle 
of ACCO PUNCH does not touch hand. 

, Steel dies cut holes with only a slight pres 
sure of fingers. 

ACCO PUNCHES never rust, break or 
need servicing of any sort—the safest, speed- 
iest and strongest you can buy. For all 

standard loose leaf gauges and holes. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 
Write for circular, giving 
dealer’ s name 
AMERICAN CLIP CO. 


Long Island City, N.. Y. 


ACCO PUNCHES 
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BELL TELEPHONE BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


One of several Bell buildings equipped from top to bottom with Victoria 
Venetian Blinds. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker. Architects 


EVERAL Bell 

Telephone 
Buildings and a 
large number of 
buildings of every 
type including a 
long list of banks 
are equipped with 
Victoria Venetian 
Blinds because 
they eliminate 
awnings and 
shades and all 
replacement, put- 
ting up, taking 
down and storage 
expense. The first 
cost is the last. 


Write for 
literature 


The Bostwick- 
Goodell Co. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 


SALES AGENCIES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


These hotels have always been 
modern, ahead of the _ times. 
- - « They’re that today, with 
radio in every room; and they 
were first, too, in providing every 
room with private bath, circu- 
lating ice-water, morning paper, 
pin-cushion with threaded 
needles, and many another 
Statler comfort. 


There are Statlers in 


of 


BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS —NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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ties as a whole, proper crop diversi- 
fication and constructive programs 
and general co-operation of all business 
interests with the farmer, will bring 
about “farm relief.” 


Finance of The Fascists 


(Continued from page 9) 


the present value of these two debts 
combined equaled almost exactly the 
present value of Italy’s share of the 
Reparations payments from Germany; 
that is, Italy can pay and is paying her 
debt to the United States and Great 
Britain by transferring her Reparations 
receipts, and this income has been set 
aside for that specific purpose. 

Even before the war Italy was on a 
paper money basis. In 1915 the 
volume of Bank of Italy notes out- 
standing was 3,593 million lire. Dur- 
ing the war the bank notes reached 
11,790 millions, and 1,932 millions 
additional Treasury notes were issued, 
a total of 13,722 millions; and during 
the first four post-war years inflation 
gained momentum, due to the growing 
annual Treasury deficits in this dis- 
organized period. In 1922 the total 
circulation was 20,279 millions and in 
1925 it stood at 21,449 millions. 

In fact, the right of bank note cir- 
culation was shared by three banks, 
the Bank of Italy, the Bank of Naples, 
and the Bank of Sicily. Realizing 
that the stabilization of the lira, the 
control of foreign exchange and other 
financial operations would be rendered 
more difficult by this divided note 
issue, the Fascists July 1, 1926, con- 
centrated the circulation privilege and 
gave the Bank of Italy a monopoly. 
The note liabilities of the other two 
banks, which at this time amounted to 
4,240 million lire as compared with 
17,500 millions of the Bank of Italy, 
were taken over by the Bank of Italy. 
The price at which the reserves were 
taken over, 480 paper lire for 100 gold 
lire, allowed a profit to the two south- 
ern banks; and they are authorized and 
expected to devote themselves es- 
pecially to the financial and economic 
rehabilitation of southern Italy. 

The centralization of note issue was 
in line with the practice of central 
banking in other countries; and it was 
also typical of the general Fascist 
principle of reducing sectionalism and 
of concentrating power and responsi 
bility. The Bank of Italy was given 
general supervision of banking in Italy, 
over all banks except savings banks. 

Before the Fascist revolution in 1922 
the rising volume of bank notes had 
raised the Bacchi index of wholesale 
prices to nearly five-fold its pre 
war level. This index number was 
maintained at about 510 during 1922, 
1923 and 1924, but it averaged 596 10 
1925 and 603 in 1926, and the Fascist 
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efforts to stay inflation had evidently 
failed. The Finance Minister was 
disposed to blame the speculators for 
the fluctuations in the exchange value 
of the lire. But Mussolini, in his 
famous Pesaro speech in August, 1926, 
announced his inflexible determination 
to save the lira at any cost and launched 
the “Battle of the Lira,’’ and by the 
most arbitrary means forced the price 
level down to 495 in 1927 and 462 in 
1928. This falling price level nearly 
ruined the manufacturing industries, 
since buying materials at a high price 
level and selling finished products 
later at a lower level invited disaster. 
By this deflation program Mussolini 
alienated considerably the good will of 
the northern industrialists who had 
financed his “March on Rome.” His 
enemies declare that he believed it 
possible by main force to restore the 
lira to par, or at least that the figure 
at which he stabilized the lira was 
dictated by desire for personal prestige 
and display of power no matter at what 
sacrifice of the Italian people. Finally, 
in December, 1928, he abandoned his 
policy of raising the lira toward par, 
and, having accumulated good bal- 
ances of valuta* and reserve gold and 
having secured the help of London and 
New York bankers, he announced the 
stabilization of the lira at 273/1000ths 
of par. 

This was accompanied by the re- 
sumption of the gold standard at that 
ratio and the Bank of Italy was de- 
clared ready to redeem the outstanding 
notes in gold. 


HUS the “Battle of the Lira’ ended 

in glory. It had been a long, 
wavering fight. 

The Bank of Italy at present is 
carrying a balance around 57 per cent 
gold and foreign valuta. This reserve 
was in part created by the state pay- 
ing into the bank the proceeds of the 
100 million dollar Morgan gold loan. 
Moreover, in the annual budget 500 
million lire. are used to liquidate 
the remainder of the debt of the state 
to the bank, so that by the end of the 
current fiscal year the state will have 
quitted itself of debt to the bank. In 
the two years 1927 and 1928 the bank 
note circulation fell from 20,133 
million lire to 17,573 million. The 
balancing of the budget and of the 
international accounts, so that each 
now affords surpluses, favors the 
of the gold standard in 
ta 


*Valuta: The technical term in foreign 
exchange for what one may call “foreign ex- 
change balances.” For example, the National 
City Bank of New York might carry in 
London a total balance of $60,000,000. 
divided, say, one-third in deposits in the 
Midland Bank and two-thirds invested in 
Short-term liquid bills in the London discount 
markei—The Author. 
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The Special Requirements of the 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


were met with this specially-designed 
Yeo Rotary 


Oakland, with its congested streets, presented a problem for 
this large bank. Customers, while making deposits, were 
forced to park their cars, with resultant trouble and danger. 
The problem was submitted to the Bank Vauit he ane 
Company, and was solved by us with this ORIGINAL 
equipment. 

Perhaps YOUR Bank, Too, Has a Special 
Problem. If So, Submit It To Our 
Skilled Engineers 
Necessity is the mother of invention. If your bank has a 
problem peculiar to its locality that has defied solution, 
submit it to the organization that perfected the Yeo 
Rotary Night Depository, the proof-of-deposit card 
* system described to the left, and solved many specialized 

problems like that of the Central National. 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 
SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


} 
DEPOSITORY 
— 


Installation: 


service. 


banking hours 


Results of Central National Bank 


127 regular depositors after six weeks of use. 


A large percentage of depositors were new 
ts, op d to avail themselves of this 


Number of depositors using service during 
ds the of users 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 
CO Please send me complete information re- 
garding the YeoRotary Night Depository. 
ia a quote on installation from attached 


after banking hours in ratio to 4 to 1. 


127 cars have been kept off the street by 
reason of this service. 


Name 


Name of Bank 


ORIGINAL ROTARY 


Address .. 


City & State. 


NEW POCKET 
BARREL BANK 


BANKERS THRIFT 


2240 N. Racine Ave. 


ACTUAL SIZE 


of the 


CLIPPING 
COUPONS 


Pat'd and Pat's Pend’g. 


“Hallowell” 
Vault Table of Steel 


One ramification of coupon clipping 
is the slam-banging of heavy, sharp 
cornered steel security boxes on your 
vault tables whose tops, if of wood, will 
soon be all chewed up and ruined 
while the “HALLOWELL” Steel Top 
lasts a lifetime. 

If this means anything to you please 
write for 


BULLETIN 386 
“HALLOWELL” Steel Tables are 


made in a number of standardized 
sizes, shipped from stock. 


- Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 


The only Barrel Bank 
that is distributed thru 
a VENDING MACHINE 


BANKS ARE HANDSOMELY 
ENAMELED IN COLORS. 


Sample on Request 


CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


BANKERS! It’s worth your 


consideration 
The “Easy Snap” 


A FIBRE COLLAPSIBLE 


Storage File 


47 Stock Sizes—Lowest Prices 


Patent Pending 


Fastener riveted on to lid. 

One Piece Lid, so convenient, strength- 
ens file box, eliminates dust. 

Just drop the lid, it snaps shut, a slight 
lift and it’s open. 

Pull strap to facilitate handling. 

Three-ply bottom—all smooth surface. 


Samples on request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church Street, 
Pa. New York City 


California distributor : 
Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 


Your Bookkeepers’ Eyes 
What Are They Worth? 


YESTRAIN, errors and loss of 
time are due to lack of sufficient 
light on the rollers of your posting 

machines. 

The Compact Posting Machine Light 
throws a non-glaring light exactly where 
it is needed on the rollers of your posting 
machines, enabling the operators to see 
the old balances instantly and ac- 
curately. 


Designed by a posting machine operator for 
this specific purpose and produced by an 
eminent engineering firm for use in banks and 
commercial houses. 


Price, postpaid, $4.50 


The Mitchell Co., Middlesboro, Ky. 


Without obligation or cost, mailus....... Compact 
Posting Machine Lights for ten days’ trial. 


Name of Bank 


City and State... 


FROM A BUSY 


DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


RECENT contestant in an A. 
A I. B. speaking contest com- 

pared the six dollars paid as a fee 
for a banking course with six dollars 
spent on a permanent wave by a bank 
girl or six dollars spent on golf balls by 
a bank man. 


* * * 


Bank Auditor arises to remark that 
in many banks the auditor is not really 
an auditor at all, but is an 
adjustment man. He hears 
of certain cases where it was 
alleged that bank auditors 
had themselves embezzled 
funds, and he says that it 
should be utterly impossible 
for such a thing to happen, 
because the auditor as such 
should not have access to 
funds, except merely to 
verify the correctness of the 
work of other employees. 


ducked under a counter, and the 
bandit, with the same fear in mind, 
ran out to his car and drove off. 


* * * 
Germans have the name for being 
thorough, but just listen to this 


description of the methods employed 
by a German criminal who success- 
fully robbed two Los Angeles bank 
branches. usually carries 
two guns, including a Ger- 
man Luger with Maxim 
silencer is an expert 
electrician enters bank 
by first cutting hole about 
12 x 14 in roof, then de- 
scends into loft or attic 
above banking room 
bores peepholes by which 
he observes bank employees 

enters bank through 
ceiling or trapdoor during 
the night finds guns 


In some instances of em- kept in bank and files notch 
bezzlement, part of the in shell, empties powder 
auditor’s duties was to out, and replaces useless 


adjust complaints made by the public 
on the principle that this might give 
him a clue as to irregularities in the 
operation of the bank. However, if 
he had the power to adjust com- 
plaints by putting through tickets to 
the various accounts, it is possible for 
him to pass dummy entries and so 
divert the banker’s funds to his own 
use. The duties of the auditor ought 
to be such that he could not possibly 
accomplish this. 
* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National Bank, says 
that he knows of two excellent ways 
to make enemies. One is to appraise 
people’s homes for mortgage purposes 
and then let them know the figure at 
which the appraiser has arrived. The 

_ other is to hire your friends or their 
| sons and daughters to work in the bank. 


* * * 


The grim record of bank holdups is, 
| however, occasionally enlivened by a 
| flash of humor. At a recent banker’s 
| gathering one banker related an in- 
_ stance in which the holdup was in 
_ progress as the president of the bank 

got to his desk and managed to produce 
_ a gun. He tried to shoot at the bandit 
| but his weapon failed to fire. The 
| bandit in turn pulled his trigger and 
| his also proved a dud. The president 
_ of the bank, believing that the next 


' | barrel might prove to be better loaded, 


In writing to advertisers pleas? mention Burroughs Clearing House 


shells disconnects alarms, sirens, 
and telephone . waits until bank 
employees enter next morning and 
then commits robbery at point of gun.” 


* * * 


In the American Banker of April 6, 
two separate news items, on different 
pages, concern former bankers who 
were convicted of embezzlement. The 
first was Frank L. Strauss, of Orrville, 
Ohio, who admitted that he had kept 
a duplicate set of ledgers and juggled 
customers’ accounts for ten years, 
illegally making use of $100,000. He 
sot two years. 

The other one was F. C. Woodbury, 
sixty years of age, eight years older 
than Strauss, who had embezzled 
$12,000 from the defunct Citizens 
Bank at Sabetha, Kansas. He was 
sentenced to serve “from 18 to 300 
vears in prison on five counts of from 
3 to 50 years to run consecutively and 
five to run concurrently.” When | 
start out to embezzle, I’m going to 
Ohio, not Kansas. 


* * * 


Recently a customer of a certain 
bank took his own check for $8,000 
to the bank with the request that it be 
certified. The bank complied with the 
request, certified the check, passed 4 
debit transferring $8,000 the 
customer’s account to “Certified 


Checks” on their general ledger. At 
the end of the month the account was 
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closed, and the customer brought 
suit against the bank for the $8,000, 
denying that any check had been 
certified. The bank had _ nothing 
whatever to show for the charge 
against the account and had to pay 
over the money. Some months later 
the $8,000 certified check turned up in 
a remittance from another part of the 
country, and the bank returned the 
item. Their wire, notifying the bank 
that had forwarded the check, arrived 
just in time to nip in the bud a fraud 
that was built on the existence of the 
cerlificalion. The moral of which is 
that when certifying checks it is well 
to require the customer personally to 
sign the charge against the account or 
else the register in which the checks 
are entered. 


* * * 


Gold is being produced at the rate 
of approximately $250,000,000 a year. 
If we accept the general fact that 
about $10 worth of credit or currency 
is based on each dollar of gold, that 
puls into circulation throughout the 
world some twenty-five billions more 
money each year. If business grows 
only so fast and no faster, that would 
be ideal—but will it? Is twenty-five 
billions a year of new money too much 
or too little? 


* 


Peter Pencecounter, the _ teller, 
cashed a check the other day for a man 
upon what seemed a reasonable identi- 
fication, but the check came_ back 
marked “N. S. F.”’. That evening he 
went in search of the payee and found 
him at home “throwing a_ lively 
party.”” Peter walked right in and 
asked for his money, refusing to be put 
off by promises that the matter would 
be settled next day. While he was 
waiting, Peter went around the rooms 
making a list of the various pieces of 
furniture with a notebook and pencil. 
It worked. After a few minutes of 
this, he was called aside and! given his 
money. 


* * 


The theaters run “Courtesy Schools” 
for their employees. So do some of the 
railroads. Why not banks, whose 
business is so largely dependent on 
courtesy? 


* * * 


A loaning officer comments on the 
change in credit methods in the past 
few years. In the old days the net 
worth was evidenced by solid assets — 
buildings, land inventories, and plant. 
Today these things are far less impor- 
tant and may even indicate an unsound 
condition if too much of the available 
capital is locked up in them. Adver- 
lising and selling policies, personnel 
and the management of personnel, 
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The New Morrison, when com- 

pleted, will be the world’s largest 

and tallest hotel—46 stories high, 
with 3,400 rooms 


Chicago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


1,944 Rooms - 42.50 UP 


Every room is outside, with bath, circulating 
ice water, bed-head reading lamp, telephone 
and Servidor, which assures privacy by means 
of its “grille” feature (exclusive with the 
Morrison). A housekeeper is assigned to each 
floor, and all guests enjoy garage privileges. 


Write or Wire for Reservations 


Home of the 


TERRACE 
GARDEN 


Chicago’s Famous 
Dine-and-Dance 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Records 


NOTE REGISTER 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
BURROUGHSVILLE 
NUMBER DATS OF MOTE Time DATE DUE Rare MAKER ENDORSER OR COLLATERAL AMOUNT pond "came" 
12 80] JUN 25 90 0 SEP 23 JOHN BROWN 50 SH BURR ADD 1,850 00; 27 75— | QN25 29 1,822 25 
12 61) JUN 25 60 D AUG 26 6 J B ANDREWS WILLIAM SMITHERS 1,000 00) 1035— | N25 2 98965 
12 82] JUN 25 30 0 JUL 25 J BURNS R B WILLIAMS 2,150 00; 1075. | WN2529 2,13925 
5,000 OO} 48 85 WN 25 29 «4495115 
For Use With NOTICE 
BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE BURROUGHSVILLE 
NUMBER DATE OF NOTE TimE DATE DUE Rete MAKER ENDORSER OR COLLATERAL AMOUNT 
2,150 00 
12 82 RB 


For ee With 


_ BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE, 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BURROUGHSVILLE 


BATE OF NOTE 


DATE DUB Rate MAKER 


This information is entered at the first meeting of the loan 
scount alter the 


PURPOSE OF LOAN 
REPAYMENT AGREEMENT 
AUTHORIZED BY 


This information is entered by the credit department 
sent to the loaning 
officer ten days before the note matures 


memorandum 


HIGH INDEBTEDNESS 
LOW INDEBTEDNESS 
PRESENT INDEBTEDNESS 
AVERAGE BALANCE 


PAY 
RENEW 
REDUCE 


The decision of the loaning officer of the loan 
and discount committee is indicated below 


NUMBER DATE OF NOTE 


TIME 


DATE DUE Rate MAKER 


ENDORSER OR COLLATERAL 


AMOUNT 


12 82 |JUN 25 30 0 JUL 25 {6 J BURNS R B WILLIAMS 


Note Register, Note Notice, 
Maturity Tickler and 
Officer’s Memorandum— 


in One Operation 


2,150 00 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BURROUGHSVILLE 


LIABILITY JOURNAL 


| | OM Number | New Number [Rate MAKER — ENDORSER — COLLATERAL Date Due New Notes Payments Date Balance 
0 
1,250 00 12 81/6 WILLIAM SMITHERS AUG 26 1,000 00 JUN 25 2 225000 
1,250 00} 5,00000 114 1280/6 50 SH BURR ADD MACH CO SEP 23 1,850 00] 250000— | wN252 4,35000 
5,000 00} 1,00000 12 82 R B WILLIAMS JUL 25 2,150 00 WN25 2 3,15000 
1,000 00 
7,250 00 5,000 00} 250000. wa2529 9,75000 
9,750 00— 
a 
DIRECT LIABILITY 
The First National Bank 
Liability Journal 
and Direct or | | BURNS Sheet No.” | 
Authorized Line of Credit 
Indirect Liability | |. Acdress BURROUGHSVILLE 19 
19 
Ledger—in One |. Business. HARDWARE 
Operat ton Old Number | New Number |Rate ENDORSER OR COLLATERAL Date Paid Date Due New Notes Payments Date Balance 
3 1 82/6 R B WILLIAMS MAY 25 IMAY 25 3,500 00 APR25 29 3,50000 | 1| 
; e 1 82 7 2616 R B WILLIAMS JUL 24 1,000 00} 3,50000— | my 2529 1,00000 | 2] 
12 8216 R B WILLIAMS JUL 25 2,150 00 JUN 25 29 3,15000 | 3 
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* CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHI 


ADDING » BOOKKEEPING NES 
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( 
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with this 
Loan and Discount Machine 


_ TYPEWRITES—all descriptions from the ordinary typewriter 
keyboard. 


ADDS AND SUBTRACTS—writes Note Register, Note Notice, 
Maturity Tickler and Officer’s Memorandum—in one operation. 


Also, posts Liability Journal and Direct or Indirect Liability 
Ledger—in one operation. 


ACCUMULATES TOTALS—for proof of posting Liability Ledger. 


Other features such as automatic selection of columns, 
automatic alignment, automatic punctuation, correction 
key, electric carriage return and the printing of the 
complete balance with a single key depression—all result 
in neat, accurate records. 


For a demonstration call the local Burroughs office, or write 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING BILLING MACHINES | 


Copyright—Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 1929 
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BARGAIN! 


Due to a Recent Merger, We Offer For Sale 


| 


FRONT VIEW 


REAR VIEW 


Complete Bank Equipment, consisting of Metal and 
Marble Screen, Counters, Cage Partitions, Vault Door, 


Safe Deposit Boxes and Money Chest. 


Further particulars on request. 


American National Bank 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Burroughs 


CHAIR for OPERATORS 


Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in 
office work. Ideal for use with Adding, Bookkeep- 
ing, Calculating, Billing Machines and Typewriters. 


For more information and prices write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


and the economic conditions surround- 
ing the industry may be the dominant 
factors in making a loan. 


* * * 


One way to stop holdups —in large 
banks, at any rate —would be to segre- 
gate all transactions involving actual 
currency and coin and carry them 
through in a special room, closely 
guarded. At present we handle every- 
thing together, and have to guard 
everything. If the 90 per cent of our 
business done by checks were segre- 
gated from the 10 per cent done with 
currency and coin, we could dispense 
with tellers’ cages, guards, alarms, and 
much of the equipment we now must 
maintain, and put the same effort into 
making absolutely safe the cash trans- 
actions going on in the special room 
used for that purpose. 


* * 


A bit of wisdom comes from a bank 
president who heads a large instilu- 
tion. He says that in the last analysis 
a bank is not a building, however 
elaborate and expensive, nor is il an 
impressive mass of figures on a stale- 
ment of condition. In the last analy- 
sis it is a group of people —stockholders, 
directors, officers and employees — who 
ure co-operating to do something use- 
ful for society in general and the com- 
munity in particular. 


Tangled Skeins of 
Commerce 


(Continued from page 32) 


valuable information and assistance in 
regard to projects in foreign fields and 
concerning the national background 
and financial strength which may have 
so much effect upon the worth of any 
investment in foreign countries. 

Besides the actual services which 
banks now render in the promotion of 
foreign trade, there is an intangible 
effect on the national life in their 
ability to broaden the vision of the 
community —in other words, to help 
in acquiring the international view- 
point. Many banks throughout the 
country have not yet acquired the 
international viewpoint, but the big 
banks at the seaports have of necessity 
gained it. The United States can no 
longer live to itself alone; each year 
its investments and its shipments 
abroad are increasing; each year a few 
more manufacturers learn that foreign 
trade helps to keep a well balanced 
flow of business and at least carries the 
peak of production. And in this grad- 
ual turning to the international view- 
point in business, the banks, through 
their world-wide contracts and_ the 
dissemination of foreign trade infor- 
mation, are no small factors. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-7-29-ADV. 
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